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Dr. Noyes has here rendered a very valuable service to 
the interests of sacred literature. From the wide range of 
his reading he has selected thirty Essays, which, for the 
ability they display in the discussion of the highest ques- 
tions proposed to human thought, he would commend to 
earnest seekers of truth. Nearly all are recent contribu- 
tions to theological science, and mark the freshest views on 
this subject, and the most advanced opinions of indepen- 
dent and progressive minds. Twelve are by Benjamin 
Jowett, Professor of Greek in the University of Oxford, and 
constitute the most valuable portion of the two thick vol- 


* A Collection of Theological Essays from various Authors. With an 
Introduction, by Groren R. Norszs, D. D., Professor of Sacred Lit- 
erature in Haryard University. Boston: American Unitarian Associ- 
ation. 1856. 
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umes which have created a great sensation in theological 
circles abroad, but which are inaccessible in an American 
edition. Eight are by Rev. Arthur P. Stanley, the biogra- 
pher of Dr. Arnold. They have given rise to much diseus- 
sion in the English Church, for their freedom and attempt 
at reform in theology; but this, we believe, is the first 
American reprint. The remaining ten are by Guizot, 
Powell, Tholuck, Rowland Williams, Dr. Harwood, Arch- 
bishop Newcome, James Foster, and Dr. Thomas Brown. 

To this list of thirty Essays we must, in justice, add Dr. 
Noyes’s Introduction, containing forty-six pages, which pre- 
sents a criticism on recent discussions concerning the doc- 
trine of the Atonement, and is one of the most valuable por- 
tions of the book. 

Two or three facts are worthy of special notice in regard 
to this volume. Though the writers of these Essays lived 
in different countries, in different generations, and belonged 
to different sects in religion, there is a remarkable similarity 
of spirit pervading their pages. It is a spirit of inquiry, 
progress, emancipation from traditional errors. It rebukes 
the charge that theology is stationary. It encourages the 
hope that the enlightened investigation which in these days 
has been carried into all branches of human learning, is yet 
to illumine the noblest science, — that of God, and of his 
relation to his rational creatures. The stern and gloomy 
dogmas of the past are not to be our inheritance for ever. 
Greater light is yet to break forth from God’s word. 

It is an equally remarkable fact, that all the changes in 
theological science here indicated are in favor of that sys- 
tem which is known as Unitarian. The freest and ablest 
minds in all sections of the Church contribute to its defence. 
Scholars, in widely separated communions, are looking in 
this direction ; the separate streams of their influence finally 
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unite and flow together in this channel. What a confirma- 
tion is here afforded to the essential truth of that form of 
the Christian faith! 

This volume is one of the series which the American 
Unitarian Association publishes as a “Theological Libra- 
_ry-” It is numbered the fourth in that Library. Perhaps 
its Book Fund could not be appropriated in a more useful 
and permanently valuable form. 

As the best means of calling attention to this volume, we 
propose to quote a considerable portion of the Introduction 
by the Editor, selecting such parts as will best explain the 
varied and rich contents of the book, and give the reader 
some idea of the acute criticisms of Dr. Noyes on the sub- 
ject of the Atonement. 

Of the collection of Essays he says: — 

“Tt was suggested by the recent excellent Commentary on the 
Epistles of St. Paul by Mr. Jowett, now Professor of Greek in 
the University of Oxford. Understanding that this work was not 
likely to be reprinted in this country, and that the high price of 
the English edition rendered it inaccessible to most readers, it ap- 
peared to me that a collection of Theological Essays, which 
should include the most important dissertations connected with 
that Commentary, would be a valuable publication. Mr. Jowett 
seems to me to have penetrated more deeply into the views and 
spirit of Paul, and the circumstances under which he wrote, than 
any previous English commentator. Some of the best results of 
his labors are presented in the Essays which are now republished 
in this collection. Mr. Jowett’s notes might have been more-sat- 
isfactory in some respects if, in addition to other German commen- 
taries which he has mentioned, he had made use of those of De 
Wette and Meyer. But no illustrative dissertations in any Ger- 
man commentary with which we are acquainted are equal in value 
to those of Jowett. His freedom and independence are especially 
to be admired in a member of the Church of England, and Pro- 
fessor in the University of Oxford. 
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‘“‘In the selection of the dissertations by other writers, regard 
was had partly to their rarity, and partly to their intrinsic value, 
and the light which they throw on important subjects which oc- 
cupy the minds of religious inquirers at the present day. Three 
Essays are taken from Kitto’s Journal of Sacred Literature, an 
English»periodical conducted by clergymen of the Established 
Church, of which few copies are circulated in this country. The 
first, by M. Guizot, the eminent writer and statesman of France, 
presents the subject of Faith in an interesting point of view, and 
closes with an admirable lesson on the importance of the free dis- 
cussion of religious subjects. 

‘«The second Essay, by Rev. Baden Powell, an eminent Pro- 
fessor in the University of Oxford, and author of several well- 
known publications, contains an able discussion of a very impor- 
tant subject, which appears to be now attracting some notice in 
this country; distinguished divines of the Baptist denomination 
taking the view of Dr. Powell, and some of the Orthodox Con- 
gregationalists opposing it. The prevalent opinion, which re- 
gards the Old Testament as an authority in religion and morals 
equally binding upon Christians with the New, appears to me to 
have had a disastrous influence on the interests of the Church and 
the interests of humanity. The history of the civil wars of Eng- 
land and Scotland, the early history of New England, and the 
state of opinion at the present day on the subjects of war, slavery, 
punishment for religious opinion, and indeed punishment in gen- 
eral, illustrate the noxious influence of the prevalent sentiment. 
A writer in one of the most distinguished theological journals in 
this country has been for some time engaged in the vain attempt 
to prove, in opposition to the plainest language, that the laws of 
the Pentateuch do not sanction chattel slavery. It was not thus 
that the great champion of the Protestant Reformation proceeded, 
when the authority of the Old Testament was invoked to justify 
immorality. When some of his contemporaries were committing 
unjustifiable acts against the peace and order of the community, 
and vindicated themselves by appealing to the Old Testament, Lu- 
ther wrote a treatise entitled ‘Instruction on the Manner in which 
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Moses is to be read,’ containing the following passage, which, in 
the clearness and force of its style, might have been imitated with 
advantage by some of his countrymen: ‘ Moses was a mediator and 
lawgiver to the Jews alone, to whom he gave the Law. IfI take 
Moses in one commandment, I must take the whole of Moses. 
Moses is dead. His dispensation is at an end. He has no longer 
any relation to us. I will accept Moses as an instructor, but not 
as a lawgiver, except where he agrees with the New Testament, 
or with the law of nature. When any one brings forward Moses 
and his precepts, and would oblige you to observe them, answer 
him thus: ‘‘Go to the Jews with your Moses! I am no Jew. 
If I take Moses as a master in one point, I am bound to keep the 
whole law, says St. Paul.”?.... . If now the disorganizers 
say, ‘* Moses has commanded it,’’ do you let Moses go, and say, 
**T ask not what Moses has commanded.”’ ‘‘ But,’’ say they, 
‘* Moses has commanded that we should believe in God, that we 
should not take his name in vain, that we should honor our father 
and mother, &c. Must we not keep these commandments? ’’ 
Answer them thus: ‘‘ Nature has given these commandments. 
Nature teaches man to call upon God, and hence it is natural to 
honor God, not to steal, not to commit adultery, not to bear false 
witness, &c. Thus I keep the commandments which Moses has 
given, not because he enjoined them, but because nature implanted 
them in me.”?.... . But if any one say, ‘It is all God’s — 
word,”’? answer him thus: ‘‘ God’s word here, God’s word there, 
I must know and observe to whom this word is spoken. J must 
know not only that it is God’s word, but whether it is spoken to 
me or to another. I listen to the word which concerns me, &c. 
We have the Gospel.’’’ * I would not be understood to maintain 
every sentiment which Dr. Powell has advanced ; but his views 
in general appear to me, not only sound, but highly important. 

«¢ The Essay on the subject of Inspiration, by Tholuck, is to be 
found in English only in the same foreign journal. The views of 


* See the passage in Luther’s works, or as quoted by Bretschnei- 
der, Dogmatik, Vol. I. p. 181. 
1* 
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a biblical student who enjoys so great a reputation among Chris- 
tians of various denominations in all parts of the world need no 
recommendation. ‘The translation I have carefully compared with 
the original, and found to be made with great fidelity and accu- 
racy. 

‘The. three Essays which follow on the use and character of 
the Scriptures are taken from a recent volume of sermons, entitled 
‘Rational Godliness,’ by Rev. Rowland Williams, a clergyman 
and distinguished scholar of the Established Church of England, 
having been delivered before the Chancellor and University of 
Cambridge. They appear to me sufficiently valuable to be re- 
printed. The writer may be thought by some to undervalue ex- 
ternal authority, while maintaining the rights of intuition and 
experience as means of attaining Christian truth. But have not 
many Christians since the time of Paley paid too exclusive regard 
to the former? It seems to me that those who accept the New 
Testament records of miracles as genuine and authentic, will not 
fail to receive from them their due influence, and will be in no 
danger of attaching too great importance to intuitive faith and 
Christian experience. The older the world grows, the less must 
religious faith depend on history and tradition, and the more on 
the power of the human soul, assisted by the promised Paraclete, 
to recognize revealed truth by its own light. 

‘*The four Essays which follow relate to the great subject of 
the Atonement by Christ, and are designed to establish the true 
view of it, in opposition to certain false theories which human 
speculation has connected with it, dishonorable to the character of 
God, pernicious in their influence on man, and having no founda- 
tion in the Scriptures or in reason. The Essay on the Causes 
which probably conspired to produce our Saviour’s Agony, is by 
a distinguished English scholar of the last century, the author of 
an Introduction to the New Testament, and of a translation of the 
same, which, though it departs too much from the simplicity of 
the Common Version, is highly creditable to the author as a critic 
and aman of learning. The Essay which is here republished is 
commended by Archbishop Newcome in his very valuable obser- 
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vations, which follow, on substantially the same subject, — the 
Fortitude of our Saviour. The two Essays appear to me to give 
a triumphant vindication of the character of our Saviour from the 
charges which have been brought against it by unbelievers, and, 
hypothetically, by some Christian divines, founded on certain ex- 
pressions of feeling manifested a short time before his death, 
which his faithful historians have recorded for our instruction and 
consolation. 

‘* It so happens that that part of one of the speculative theories 
connected with the Christian doctrine of atonement which is most 
repulsive to the feelings of many Christians, is absolutely without 
foundation in the Scriptures, or in the faith of the Church for 
many centuries after the death of Christ. I refer to that opinion 
which represents him as receiving supernatural pain or torture im- 
mediately from the hand of God, over and above that which was 
inflicted by human instrumentality, or which arose naturally from 
the circumstances in which he, as God’s minister for establishing 
the Christian religion, was placed, and from the peculiar sensibil- 
ity of his natural constitution. The very statement of this theory 
by some distinguished theologians shocks the feelings of many 
Christians like the language of impiety. Thus Dr. Dwight says: 
‘Omniscience and Omnipotence are certainly able to communi- 
cate, during even a short time, to a finite mind, such views of the 
hatred and contempt of God towards sin and sinners, and of course 
towards a substitute for sinners, as would not only fill its capacity 
for suffering, but probably put an end to its existence. In this 
manner, I apprehend, the chief distresses of Christ were pro- 
duced.’* What ideas! The omnipotence and omniscience of 
God are first called in to communicate a sense of his hatred and 
comtempt to a sinless man, and, secondly, the sufferings and even 
the death of Christ are represented as the immediate consequence 
of his sense of God’s hatred and contempt! 

“‘Dr. Macknight, a theologian of considerable celebrity, gives 
a somewhat different view, but equally appalling. He says: ‘ Our 


* Dwight’s Theology, Vol. IL. p. 214. 
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Lord’s perturbation and agony, therefore, arose from the pains 
which were inflicted upon him by the hand of God, when he made 
his soul an offering for sin... ... Though Jesus knew no sin, 
God might, by the immediate operation of his power, make him 
feel those pains which shall be the punishment of sin hereafter, in 
order that, by the visible effects which they produced upon him, 
mankind might have a just notion of the greatness of these pains. 
Fe aa His bearing those pains, with a view to show how great 
they are, was by no means punishment. It was merely suffer- 
ing.’* Such is the representation of Dr. Macknight, in a treatise 
entitled ‘ The Conversion of the World to Christianity’! 

‘¢ Calvin, it is well known, represents our Saviour as actually 
suffering after death the pains of hell; a representation, however, 
which differs not materially from those of Dr. Dwight and Dr. 
Macknight, except in reference to time and place. 

«¢ A recent work by Krummacher, which has been industriously 
circulated in New England, contains a representation similar to 
that of Dwight and Macknight, in language still more horrible. 
Other recent writers in New England have sanctioned the same 
view. 

‘¢ Now to this theory a decisive objection is, that it has not the 
least foundation in the Scriptures, and that it is in fact inconsist- 
ent with the general tenor of the New Testament, which speaks 
of Christ’s sufferings in connection with the obvious second causes 
of them, recorded in the history; namely, the reviling and perse- 
cuting of his enemies, the coldness and desertion of his disciples, 
the dark prospects of his mission,t his blood, his death, and the 
terrible persecution of his followers, which were to precede the 
establishment of his religion. Of the immediate infliction of pain 
by the Deity, over and above what Jewish malice inflicted upon 
him, we find not a word. There is not a particle of evidence to 
show that any of the sufferings of Christ were inflicted upon him 
by any more direct or immediate agency on the part of God, than 


* See Macknight, in Watson’s Tracts, Vol. V. p. 183. 
+ Luke xviii. 8; Matt. xxiv. 24. 
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those of other righteous men who have been persecuted to death 
in the cause of truth and righteousness. The text in Isa. liii. 10, 
—‘ Yet it pleased the Lord to bruise him; he hath put him to 
grief; when thou shalt make his soul an offering for sin,’ &c., — 
is often referred to. But such an application of this text can be 
shown to be wrong in two ways: —1. It can be demonstrated, on 
principles of interpretation universally acknowledged, that the 
‘servant of God,’ in this and the preceding chapters, denotes, at 
least in its primary sense, the Jewish church, the Israel of God, 
who suffered on account of the sins of others in the time of the 
captivity at Babylon. I cannot, for want of space, go into a de- 
fence of this view. But I fully believe it to be correct, and it is 
maintained by the most unbiassed and scientific interpreters of the 
Old Testament.* 2. The language in question denotes no more 
direct and immediate agency of the Deity, than that which is ev- 
erywhere, both in the Old Testament and the New, ascribed to the 
Deity in reference to the sufferings of the prophets and apostles. 
Comps Ps./xxxix.95 10 5 Jer. xv... 175; 18i50.5%...7,, doe.)5: xis 18; 
19; Lam. iii. So in the New Testament, if St. Paul tells us 
that Christ was ‘ set forth as a propitiatory sacrifice,’ he also says, 
‘ For I think that God has set forth us the apostles last, as it were 
appointed to death.’ Indeed, there is no idiom in the Scriptures 
more obvious than that which represents all the blessings and af- 
flictions of life, by whatever instrumentality produced, as coming 
from God. 

‘¢ Modern speculative theologians, not finding in the sacred his- 
tory, or in any Scripture statement, any authority for their suppo- 
sition of a miraculous suffering or torment, inconceivable in degree, 
inflicted by the immediate agency of God upon the soul of Christ, 
resort to mere theory to support their position. If, say they, 


* “That the phrase ‘servant of God’ is a collective term, denoting 
the people of God, comprehending the Jewish nation, or the better part 
of the Jewish nation, that is, the Jewish church, has been maintained 
by such critics as Déderlein, Rosenmiller, Jahn, Gesenius, Maurer, 
Knobel, Ewald, Hitzig; also by the old Jewish critics, such as Aben 
Ezra, Jarchi, Abarbanel, and Kimchi.” _ 
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Christ was not enduring ‘ vicarious suffering,’ inconceivable in de- 
gree, inflicted on his soul by the immediate exertion of Almighty 
power, then it follows that he did not bear his sufferings so well 
as many martyrs,—so well as ‘the thieves on the cross,’ — so 
well as ‘thousands and millions of common men without God and 
without hope in the world.’ * 

‘‘ Without repeating the explanations of Dr. Harwood and 
Archbishop Neweome, it may be remarked,—1. That at best 
this is only an argument ad Christianum. The sceptic and the 
scoffer are ready to accept the statement of the orthodox divine, 
and to tell him that, while the manner in which Christ endured 
his sufferings is matter of history, his way of accounting for them 
is pure theory. 

_ 2, It is very remarkable that the speculative theologians have 
not seen that a quality exhibited in such perfection by ‘ thousands 
and millions without God and without hope in the world,’ ‘ by the 
thieves on the cross,’ and, it might have been added, by any num- 
ber of bloodthirsty pirates and savage Indians, was one the absence 
of which implied no want of moral excellence; that it was a mat- 
ter of natural temperament, of physical habits, and of the firm con- 
dition of the nervous system, rather than of moral or religious 
character. Moral excellence is seen, not in insensibility to pain 
or danger, but in unwavering obedience to duty in defiance of pain 
and danger. 'The greater sense Jesus had and expressed of the 
sufferings which lay in his path, the greater is the moral excel- 
lence exhibited in overcoming them. In order to satisfy myself 
of the perfection of the character of Jesus, all I wish to know is 
that his obedience was complete; that his grief, fears, and doubts 
were momentary; that his most earnest expostulations and com- 
plaints, if so they may be called, were wrung from him by causes 
which are plainly set forth in the sacred history, while he was en- 
gaged without hesitation, without voluntary reluctance, nay, with 


the most supreme devotion of his will, in the greatest work ever 
wrought for man, 


* See Stuart on Hebrews, Exc. XI. p. 575. 
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** For my part, I am not ashamed to say, that I have a distinct 
feeling of gratitude, not only for the work which Christ performed, 
but for every expression of human feeling, whether of grief, or 
momentary doubt, or fear, or interrupted sense of communion with 
God, which he manifested. I should feel that I was robbed of an 
invaluable treasure of encouragement and consolation, if any one 
expression of feeling, whether in his words or otherwise, caused 
by such sufferings as all men, in a greater or less degree, are 
called to endure, should be blotted from the sacred record. In 
the midst of deep affliction, and the fear of deeper, nothing has 
given me greater support than the repetition of the prayer in 
Gethsemane, once uttered in agony of soul, ‘If it be possible, let 
this cup pass from me! Nevertheless, not as I will, but as thou 
wilt!’ Now I know that ‘we have not a high-priest which can- 
not be touched with the feeling of our infirmities ; but was in all 
points tempted like as we are, yet without sin.’ 

‘¢3. Those who maintain that the character of Christ was im- 
perfect or sinful, unless he received immediately from the hand of 
God inconceivably greater sufferings than were occasioned by hu- . 
man instrumentalities, and the second causes which are matters of 
history, do not make it clear how by their theory they relieve his 
character from the charges which they have hypothetically 
brought against it. If the manner in which Christ endured his 
sufferings were unworthy of him, —if it was faulty or sinful, — 
if his expressions in the garden of Gethsemane, or upon the cross, 
were wrong, then no degree of suffering which the human imagi- 
nation can conceive to have been endured by him can make them 
right. Strength of temptation can palliate what is wrong, but 
cannot make it right. Whatever was the character of Christ’s 
sufferings, however great in degree, and however immediately 
they were inflicted by God, still, unless his memory of the past, 
as recorded in the Gospels, was wholly effaced, he had greater 
advantages than other men. He knew what testimonials and 
powers he had received from God. He knew that he was the 
object of Divine love. He knew that he had consented to his suf 
ferings, and that they were a part of his work ; he had no sense 
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of sin to aggravate them; he knew that they were for a short time, 
and that they were certainly to be followed by a glorious resur- 
rection, and by endless blessedness for himself and his followers. 
How, then, are what Dr. Dwight calls ‘ the bitter complaints’ 
of Jesus absolutely justifiable on his theory of the nature and causes 
of Christ’s sufferings, if not on that view which has its basis, not 
in mere reasoning, but in the Scripture history, and which is set 
forth by Dr. Harwood and Archbishop Newcome in this volume? 
If all the mental and bodily sufferings naturally caused to Jesus by 
the malice of the Jews, the desertion of his disciples, and all the 
circumstances in which he was placed, cannot justify our Say- 
iour’s expressions, whether in language or otherwise, then no 
sufferings or torments the human imagination can conceive to have 
been immediately inflicted by God can justify them. In fact, the 
knowledge that they were inflicted immediately by the hand of 
God would have a tendency to make them more tolerable. Who 
would not drink the cup certainly known to be presented to his 
lips by the hand of his Almighty Father? I have no difficulty 
- in the case, because I believe all the expressions of Jesus in rela- 
tion to his sufferings, which have been supposed to indicate a 
want of fortitude, to have been momentary, extorted from him 
by overpowering pain of body and mind. 

‘It is also to be observed, in connection with the preceding re- 
marks, that what may be called the rich imagination of Jesus, as 
displayed in the beauty of his illustrations and his parables, as 
well as various expressions of strong feeling on several occasions 
in the course of his ministry, indicate an exquisite sensibility, 
which no debasement of sin had ever blunted. 

** Without anticipating what is said in the excellent Essays of 
Dr. Harwood and Archbishop Newcome, I may make one more 
remark. Injustice seems to me to have been done to Jesus by 
comparing his short distress of mind on two or three occasions with 
what may have been as short a composure of some distinguished 
martyrs, — Socrates, for instance, — without taking into view the 
habitual fortitude of Christ. Now if any one believes that the 
feelings which Socrates exhibited when he drank the hemlock in 
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_- prison, as described by Plato, were all which entered his mind from 
the time when he incurred the deadly hatred and persecution of 
the Athenians, and that no doubts or fears or misgivings occurred 
to him at any moment, in the solitude of his prison or elsewhere, 
I have only to say that his view of what is incident to human 
nature is very different from mine. Would Jesus have prayed, 
an hour before his suffering in Gethsemane, that his disciples 
might have the peace, and even the joy, which he possessed, had 
not the habitual state of his feelings been tranquil and composed? 
Panegyrists have described the bravery with which some martyrs 
have endured their sufferings before the eyes of their admirers. 
Jesus, who suffered not with a view to human applause, but to 
human consolation and salvation, was not ashamed or afraid to 
express all which he felt, and his faithful biographers were not 
ashamed or afraid to record it. 

‘¢] have intimated that the view of the cause of our Saviour’s 
principal sufferings, which I have endeavored to oppose, is not 
found in the Scriptures, nor in the general faith of the Church. 
It is the fruit of comparatively modern speculation. For proof of 
the last assertion, I refer to the standard works on the history of 
Christian doctrines. In regard to the principal utterance of our 
Saviour, to which reference has been made in relation to- this 
subject, in the words of the first verse of the twenty-second 
Psalm, I cannot agree with those who find in them no expression 
of anguish or tone of expostulation, and who suppose them to be 
cited by our Saviour merely in order to suggest the confidence 
and triumph with which the Psalm ends; but which do not begin 
before the twenty-second verse. Under the circumstances of the 
case, the words appear to have had substantially the same mean- 
ing when uttered by Christ as when uttered by the Psalmist. 

_~They should not be interpreted as the deliberate result of calm 
reflection, but as an outburst of strong involuntary emotion, forced 
from our Saviour by anguish of body and mind, in the words 
which naturally occurred to him, implying momentary expostula- 
tion, or even complaint. But that the interruption of the con- 
sciousness of God’s presence and love was only momentary, both 
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in the case of the Psalmist and of the Saviour, is evident, first, 
from the expression, My God! my God! repeated with eats 
nestness; secondly, from the expression of confidence in the 
course of the Psalm, which might follow in the mind of Christ as 
well as in that of the Psalmist; and thirdly, from the usage of 
language, according to which the expression ‘to be forsaken of 
God’ merely means ‘ not to be delivered from actual or impend- 
ing distress.’ The very parallel line in the verse under consid- 
eration, ‘ Why art thou so far from helping me?’ is, according 
to the laws of Hebrew parallelism, a complete exposition of the 
language, ‘ Why hast thou forsaken me?’ So Ps. xxxviii. 21, 
22,‘ Forsake me not, O Lord! O my God,de not far from me! 
Make haste to help me, O Lord, my salvation!’ Other passages 
are Pavxs lysis dy ixxive 2; Ixxxviii. 14: 

‘¢ As the historical passages in which Christ expressed his 
feelings under the sufferings which he endured or feared are of 
great interest, it may be satisfactory to many readers if I trans- 
late, and place in a note at the end of the volume, the expositions 
of them given by men who are regarded by competent judges of 
all denominations of Christians as standing in the very first rank 
as unbiassed, learned, scientific expositors of the Scriptures. 
De Wette, Lticke, Meyer, Bleek, and Ltinemann will be admit- 
ted by all who are acquainted with their writings to stand in that 
rank. 

‘* After the Essays on the nature and causes of the sufferings of 
Christ, and the manner in which he bore them, I have selected 
two on the design and influence of these sufferings in the atone- 
ment which he effected: one by that admirable writer, James Fos- 
ter, the most celebrated preacher of his day, of whom Pope wrote 
long ago, — 

‘Let modest Foster, if he will, excel 
Ten metropolitans in preaching well’ ; 


and the other by Professor Jowett, of whom I have already spoken. 
The two dissertations, taken together, appear to me to give a 
very fair and Scriptural view of the Christian doctrine of atone- 
ment. 
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‘<The great variety of theories which the speculations of Protes- 
tants have connected with the Christian doctrine of atonement is 
alone sufficient to show on what a sandy foundation some of them 
rest. As sacrifices of blood, in which certain false views of 
Christian redemption had their origin, passed away from the 
world’s regard gradually, so one error after another has been 
from time to time expunged from the theory of redemption which 
prevailed at the time of the Protestant Reformation. Luther laid 
it down plainly, that the sins of all mankind were imputed to 
Christ, so that he was regarded as guilty of them and punished 
for them. Thus he says: ‘ And this, no doubt, all the prophets 
did foresee in spirit, that Christ should become the greatest trans- 
gressor, murderer, adulterer, thief, rebel, and blasphemer that ever 
was or could be in all the world. For he, being made a sacrifice 
for the sins of the whole world, is not now an innocent person and 
without sin; is not now the Son of God, born of the Virgin Mary ; 
but a sinner, which hath and carrieth the sin of Paul, who was 
a blasphemer, an oppressor, and a persecutor; of Peter, which 
denied Christ; of David which was an adulterer, a murderer, &c. 
. +... Whatsoever sins I, thou, and we all have done, or shall 
do hereafter, they are Christ’s own sins as verily as if he himself 
had done them... ... But wherefore is Christ punished? Is it 
not because he hath sin, and beareth sin?’* Luther’s theory 
was once the prevalent one in the Protestant Church. 

‘<It is also to be observed, as it contributes to the better under- 
standing of the New England theories which prevail at the present 
day, that the view of Luther was at one time almost universal in 
New England. In the year 1650, William Pynchon, a gentleman 
of learning and talent, and chief magistrate of Springfield, wrote a 
book in which, in the language of Cotton Mather, ‘ he pretends-to 
prove that Christ suffered not for us those unutterable torments of 
God’s wrath which are commonly called hell torments, to redeem 
our souls from them, and that Christ bore not our sins by God’s 
imputation, and therefore also did not bear the curse of the law for 
them.’ 


* Luther on Gal. iii. 13. 
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<‘ The General Court of Massachusetts, as soon as the book was 
received from England, where it was printed, immediately called 
Mr. Pynchon to account for his heresy, dismissed him from his 
magistracy, caused his book to be publicly burned in Boston mar- 
ket, and appointed three elders to coffer with him, and bring him 
to an acknowledgment of his error.* They also chose Rev. John 
Norton, of Ipswich, to answer his book, after they had condemned 
all the copies of it to be burned. Mr. Norton’s answer is now 
before us, in which he repeats over and over again the prevalent 
doctrine of the time: — ‘ Christ suffered a penal hell, but not 
a local; he descended into hell virtually, not locally ; that is, he 
suffered the pains of hell due unto the elect, who for their sin 
deserved to be damned.’ ‘Christ suffered the essential penal 
wrath of God, which answers the suffering of the second death, 
due to the elect for their sin, before he suffered his natural death.’ - 
‘ Christ was tormented without any rn ; God spared him 
nothing of the due debt.’ 

‘* Flavel, a Nenconformist clergyman in England, whose writ- 
ings continue to be published by the American Tract Society, and 
who was contemporaneous with John Norton, thus writes: ‘To 
wrath, to the wrath of an infinite God without mixture, to the 
very torments of hell, was Christ delivered, and that by the hands 
of his-own Father.’ + ‘As it was all the wrath of God that lay 
upon Christ, so it was his wrath aggravated in diverse respects 
beyond that which the damned themselves do suffer.’ { 

**In the Confession of Faith$ owned and consented to by the 


* See Records of Massachusetts Bay, Vol. IV. Part I. pp. 29, 30; 
also Holland’s History of Western Massachusetts, Vol. I. p. 37, &e. 

t Fountain of Life Opened, p. 10, Ser. IV. fol. edit. 

t Ibid., p. 106. 

§ “This Confession was taken, with a few slight variations in con- 
formity with the Westminster Confession, from the ‘Savoy Declara- 
tion,’ that is, ‘A Declaration of the Faith and Order owned and 
practised in the Congregational Churches in England ; agreed upon 
and consented unto by their elders and messengers at the Savoy 
[a part of London], October 12th, 1658,’ which may be seen in ‘Han- 
bury’s Historical Memorials,’ p. 532, &c.” 
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churches assembled in Boston, New England, May 12, 1680, and 
recommended to all the churches by the General Court held Octo- 
ber 5, 1679, is contained the following (Ch. VIII. 4): ‘The 
Lord Jesus Christ..... underwent the punishment due to us, 
which we should have borne and suffered, being made sin and a 
curse for us, enduring most excruciating torments immediately 
from God in his soul, and most painful sufferings in his body.’ 
This was copied verbatim into the celebrated Saybrook Platform, 
adopted by the churches of Connecticut, September 9, 1708. 

“Some of the preceding views, for questioning which one of the 
wisest and best men in Massachusetts was so much harassed as to 
feel obliged to leave the Commonwealth, are now as universally 
rejected as they were once received. But the most objectionable 
part of them, in a religious point of view, that which supposes 
supernatural sufferings or tortures to have been immediately in- 
flicted by the Deity upon the soul of Christ, is still retained by 
many. The late Professor Stuart, as we have seen, supported 
this view on the ground that the character of Christ for fortitude 
would otherwise suffer. Many of the books industriously circu- 
lated by the Orthodox sects among the laity contain the doctrine 
in a very offensive form. The Assembly’s Catechism, which de- 
clares that Christ ‘endured the wrath of God,’ evidently in the 
sense of Norton and Flayel, is scattered by thousands among the 
people, and made the standard of faith in the principal theological 
school of this Commonwealth. Vincent, whose explanation of the 
Assembly’s Catechism has just been republished by the Presby- 
terian Board of Publication, says: ‘ He, together with the pain of 
his body on the cross, endured the wrath of God, due for man’s 
sin, in his soul.’ 

‘‘ With the progress of intellectual and moral philosophy, how- 
ever, the doctrine of the imputation of sin to one who had not 
committed it came to be held as a mere fiction by many, who yet 
retained that part of the old doctrine which maintains that Christ 
bore the punishment of the sins of all mankind. This view avoids 
the now evident fiction involved in charging the sins of the guilty 
upon the innocent ; but it has no advantage over Luther’s doctrine 

2 * 
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in reference to the character of the Deity. Luther’s theory paid 
so much homage to the natural sentiments of justice in the human 
soul, as to make the attempt, though a vain one, to reconcile the 
conduct which his theology ascribed to God with those sentiments. 
Luther, with John Norton and others of his school, felt as strong- 
ly as any Unitarian of the present day, that, where there is pun- 
ishment, there must be guilt, and an accusing conscience.* They 
held, therefore, that Christ was punished because he was guilty, 
and ‘sensible of an accusing conscience.’ But the more modern 
theory, which holds that Christ bore the punishment of all men’s 
sins without bearing their guilt, involves the idea of punishment 
without guilt in him who suffers it. It takes away the hypothesis 
which alone gave it even the show of consistency with the justice 
of God. 

‘The perception of the incongruity involved in the supposition 
that one should receive punishment who is without guilt, has 
therefore led many theologians to give up this part of the old 
theory. It was abandoned by many in England as long ago as 
the time of Baxter. In New England, since the time of Dr. Ed- 
wards the younger, several theological writers have maintained 
that, as there can be no punishment without a sense of guilt and 
condemnation of conscience, but only pain, suffering, torment, it 
is erroneous to say that Christ endured vicarious punishment for 
the sins of mankind. Vicarious pain or torment might be endured 
by the innocent, but not vicarious punishment. Some, also, on 
the ground that the sufferings of Christ bear no proportion, in 
amount and duration, to the punishment which was threatened 
against sinners, have even rejected the term vicarious as inappli- 
cable. Dr. Dwight says: ‘It will not be supposed, as plainly it 
cannot, that Christ suffered in his divine nature. Nor will it be 
believed that any created nature could in that short space of time 
suffer what would be equivalent to even a slight distress extended 
through eternity.’ + ‘ When, therefore, we are told that it pleased 
Jehovah to bruise him, it was not as a punishment.’$ ‘It is not 


* See Norton’s Answer, &e. p. 119. 
+ Ser. LVI. Vol. II. p. 217. t Ibid., p. 211. 
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_ true,’ says Edwards the younger, ‘ that Christ endured an equal 


quantity of misery to that which would have been endured by all 
his people, had they suffered the curse of the law..... As the 
eternal Logos was capable of neither enduring misery nor losing 
happiness, all the happiness lost by the substitution of Christ was 
barely that of the man Christ Jesus, during only thirty-three years ; 
or rather during the last three years of his life.’* Dr. Emmons 
says: ‘ His sufferings were no punishment, much less our punish- 
ment. His sufferings were by no means equal in degree or dura- 
tion to the eternal sufferings we deserve, and which God has 
threatened to inflict upon us. So that he did in no sense bear the 
penalty of the law which we have broken, and justly deserve.’ + 

*¢ But this concession of the more modern New England theo- 
logians to the imperative claims of reason is not of so much im- 
portance as it may at first view appear. To say that Christ did 
not endure the punishment of the sins of mankind, nor indeed any 
punishment whatever, but only an amount of suffering or torment 
which, in its effect as an expression of the Divine mind, and in 
upholding the honor of the Divine government, was an equivalent 
to the infliction of the punishment threatened against sin, is of 
little avail, so long as it is maintained that the chief sufferings of 
our Saviour were of a miraculous character, inconceivable in de- 
gree, immediately inflicted upon him by the hand of God over and 
above those which he incurred from human opposition and per- 
secution in the accomplishment of his work. The concession is 
made to philosophy, not to religion. So far as the Divine char- 
acter is concerned, it is of little consequence whether you call 
the sufferings of Christ punishment, or only torture immediately 
inflicted by God for the mere purpose of being sigan, by 
intelligent beings. 

‘« Suppose that Christ had ordered the beloved Apostle John to 
be crucified, in order to show his displeasure at sin, when he for- 
gave Peter, of what consequence would it be to say that John was 


%* Sermons on the Atonement, Works, Vol. IL. p. 43. 
+. Works, Vol. V. p. 32. 
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not punished, but only tortured, for the sin of Peter? Would 
Christ deserve the more to be regarded as a righteous being, an 
upholder of law, a wise moral governor, for inflicting inconceiv- 
able anguish of body and mind upon John as the sole ground and 
condition of forgiving the sin of Peter? 

«¢ How many of the theologians of New England at the present 
day retain this theory of miraculous suffering immediately inflicted 
by the Deity upon the soul of Christ, I have no means of ascer- 
taining. It is not easy to see why the advocates of the govern- 
mental theory, after admitting that the sufferings of Christ were 
finite and of brief duration, that they were not the punishment, 
nor, as a penalty, equivalent to the punishment, of the sinner, 
should seek by mere ratiocination to magnify the sufferings of 
Christ beyond what the sacred history has recorded them to be, 
and to bring in the omnipotence and the omniscience of the Deity 
to inflict a pain which human malice and second causes could not 
inflict. The mere amount of suffering does not seem-to be essen- 
tial to this theory. The Scriptures contain, as we have seen, 
nothing for it. On the contrary, they seem to be positively 
against it, in insisting, as they do, on the blood of Christ, the death 
of Christ as a sacrifice, rather than on what he suffered before he 
died. It is just to state that I do not find, in the sermons on the 
atonement by Dr. Edwards the younger, Dr. Emmons, and Dr. 
Woods, reference to any sufferings of Christ, except those which 
were naturally incident to the discharge of his duty. True, they 
say nothing against the view held by Dr. Dwight, Dr. Macknight, 
and some recent writers. But it is to be hoped that they omitted 
the theory of miraculous suffering, immediately inflicted by the 
Deity upon the soul of Christ, because they had abandoned it. 
May the time soon come when all the advocates of the govern- 
mental theory shall cease to insist on a fragment of the old theory 
of penal satisfaction, which has no historical foundation, which is 
shocking to the feelings of many Christians, and strengthens the 
objections of the enemies of Christianity. 

‘*On the other hand, it appears to me that some writers, look- 
ing at the subject chiefly in the light of the principles of moral 
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and religious philosophy, have given a somewhat imperfect view 
of the sentiments of St. Paul respecting the significance of the 
death of Christ, by maintaining that he limited the influence of it 
to its immediate effect in producing the reformation and sanctifica- 
tion of the sinner. This latter view is indeed prominent through- 
out the Apostle’s writings. Christians are represented as being 
baptized to the death of Christ; that is, to die to sin as he died 
for it; to be buried in baptism to sin, and to rise to a new spirit- 
ual life, as he was buried and rose to a new life. But the Apostle 
regards the death of Christ, not only as exerting a sanctifying in- 
fluence upon the heart, but as having a meaning and significance, 
considered as an event taking place under the moral government 
of God, according to his will. Its meaning serves, according to 
him, at the same time to manifest the righteousness of God, and 
his mercy in accepting the true believer. ‘Whom in his blood, 
through faith, God has set forth as a propitiatory sacrifice, in 
order to manifest his righteousness on account of his passing by, 
in his forbearance, the sins of former times.’* It is true that the 
design of this providential event was still manifestation, and that 
the contemplation of the sacrifice, and the appropriation of it by 
faith, were regarded by the Apostle as leading to repentance and 
sanctification, as well as to peace of mind. But he contemplates 
it in this passage under another aspect. He has what may be 
called a transcendental, as well as a practical, view of this, as of all 
events. He contemplates the death of Christ, taking place accord- 
ing to God’s will, as illustrating the mind of God; as manifesting 
his righteousness, though he forbore adequately to punish the 
sins of former times, and in mercy accepted as righteous the true 
Christian believer. His view seems to bé that God, by suffering 
such a person as Jesus, standing in such a relation to him, having 
a sinless character, and sustaining such an office in relation to the 
world as Christ did, to suffer and die a painful and ignominious 
death, has declared how great an evil he regards sin to be, and 
how great a good he regards holiness to be ; in other words, his 


_* Rom, iii. 25. 
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hatred of sin, and love of holiness. The greatness of the evil of 
sin, and of the good of righteousness, are to be seen in the great- 
ness of the sacrifice which God, in his high providential govern- 
ment of the world, appointed, and which in the fulness of time 
Christ made. Why is not this view of St. Paul correct? God is 
surely to be seen, not only in the works of nature, in the intuitions 
of the soul, in immediate revelation, but also in the events of 
Providence. Especially the fact, that under the moral govern- 
ment of God the most righteous men, those in whom the spirit of 
God dwells most fully and most constantly, are willing to incur 
reproach and suffering in the cause of truth, righteousness, and 
human happiness, shows that the Giver of the Holy Spirit, the 
Source of all righteousness, regards sin as a great evil, and right- 
eousness as a great good; that is, hates sin, and loves holiness. 
Much more, then, if Christ, in whom was the spirit of God with- 
out measure, who knew no sin, and who was in various ways 
exalted above the sons of men, becomes, according to the will of 
God, and by his own consent, a sacrifice for sin, does he illustrate 
his Father’s hatred of sin, and love of holiness, 

‘Tt appears to me that Edwards the younger, and other advo- 
cates of what is called the governmental theory, have connected 
with the view of the Apostle Paul two great errors. One consists 
in regarding that as the direct and immediate design of the death 
of Christ which was only incidental to it, as a providential event. 
This appears from the fact that the death of Christ is everywhere 
in the New Testament denounced as an evil and a crime. Of 
course, then, it was opposed to the direct revealed will of God. 
Everywhere in the New Testament we may learn that the direct 
design of God in sending his Son was that the Jews, as well as 
others, should reverence him. ‘This is my beloved Son, hear ye 
him.’ ‘He that honoreth not the Son, honoreth not the Father.’ 
‘ Woe unto that man by whom the Son of man is betrayed.’ It is 
admitted by all, that the direct will of God is declared in his com- 
mands rather than in his providence. Unless the Jews had acted 
against the will of God, it could not be said that by ‘ wicked 
hands’ they had crucified and slain the Saviour. But when, 
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instead of hearing and reverencing Christ, they persecuted and 
crucified him, this event was overruled by Divine Providence, so 
as to convey a religious lesson concerning the attributes of God, 
and his government of the world. There is no more evidence 
that the Jews were instigated by God to crucify Christ, than to 
kill any prophet who had preceded him. There is no more evi- 
dence that this was according to the will of God, than any murder 
which ever took place. ‘The Apostle Paul undoubtedly declares 
that Christ gave himself for us according to the will of God (Gal. 
i. 4); and that God had set him forth-as a propitiatory sacrifice to 
manifest his righteousness (Rom. iii. 25). But he uses similar 
language in regard to many other events. Thus he declares that 
Pharaoh, the tyrant, was raised up to make known the power of 
God (Rom. ix. 17). But will it be pretended that God gave ex- 
istence and power to Pharaoh for the direct and exclusive purpose 
of making known his power, and that his power could not be made 
known in any other way? Was it not the will of God that Pha- 
raoh should be a just and beneficent sovereign? It is evident from 
the nature of the case, as well as from the current phraseology of 
the Scriptures, that the treachery of Judas, and the crucifixion of 
Christ, were not more immediately ordained by God, than any 
other case of treachery and murder which ever took place in the 
world. It is plain, then, that the manifestation of the righteous- 
ness of God by the sacrifice of Christ, referred to by St. Paul, was 
the incidental or indirect design of it, as an event taking place 
under the government of God, against his revealed will. The 
crucifixion of Christ declares the righteousness of God, just as the 
wrath of man in all cases is caused to praise him. 

‘¢ That the manifestation of the righteousness of God was only 
the incidental design of the sacrifice of Christ, appears also from this 
circumstance, that it is only when so regarded that it conveys to a 
rational mind an impression either of his righteousness or his wis- 
dom. That God should so love the world as to send Christ to 
enlighten, reform, and bless it, though he foresaw that he would 
not accomplish his purpose without falling a sacrifice to human 
passions, gives an impression of his benevolence, and of his hatred 
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of sin and love of holiness. But if he had immediately and di- 
rectly commanded the Jewish priests to sacrifice him, or the Jew- 
ish rulers to insult, torture, and crucify him, simply that as an 
object of human contemplation he might manifest the righteous- 
ness of God, and his hatred of sin by his infliction of torture on an 
innocent being, then no such effect would be produced by it. The 
Jewish priests themselves would have said that such a sacrifice 
was heathenish, an offering such as the Gentiles used to make to 
Moloch. All the world would say, that such a God-commanded 
sacrifice, such a direct and immediate infliction of suffering by the 
Almighty upon an innocent being, for the main purpose of making 
known his dispositions, and maintaining the honor of his govern- 
ment, was a manifestation of any attribute rather than righteous- 
ness. We might believe an express verbal declaration, that such 
a direct infliction was designed to show God’s righteousness ; but 
in the fact itself of such torture, one could perceive neither right- 
eousness nor wisdom. This may be clearly illustrated by an ex- 
ample. 

‘Tf a human sovereign, the emperor of Russia for instance, be- 
ing engaged in war with a rebellious province, and having a-son 
distinguished by military skill, courage, and humanity above all 
his subjects, should send him at the head of an army, and expose 
him to all the casualties of war, in order to bring the province into 
submission, and this son should actually suffer death through the 
opposition of the rebels, who would not admire the self-denial and 
benevolence exhibited by the monarch? 

‘* Suppose now, on the other hand, that the rebels should, by 
the labors and sacrifices of that son, have been brought to repent- 
ance and submission, and should humbly sue for pardon, and that 
the monarch should say, ‘I will forgive you, but in order to ex- 
press my feelings concerning the crime of rebellion, and to uphold 
the honor of my government, and maintain the cause of order, I 
must, as the condition of the forgiveness of your crime, inflict in- 
conceivable anguish of mind and body upon my well-beloved son 
in the sight of all my subjects,’ and should actually do it with his 
own hands, would not the whole civilized world condemn such a 
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monarch as guilty of injustice, cruelty, and folly? The consent of 
the son, could it be obtained, would only serve to deepen the cru- 
elty and folly of the father. 

‘“*The incidental effect of the sufferings of the Apostles is 
spoken of as designed, as expressly as that of the sufferings of 
Christ. Thus St. Paul says, ‘ Whether we be afflicted, it is for 
your consolation and salvation.’* Again, ‘ Yea, and if I be of- 
fered up upon the sacrifice and service of your faith,’} &c. 
Again, he speaks of himself as ‘ filling up what is wanting of the 
sufferings of Christ,’ thus implying that his own sufferings had 
the same general purpose as those of his Master. Again, the 
casting away of the Jews is represented by Paul in one verse as 
the reconciling or atonement of the world; in another, as the pun- 
ishment of the Jews for their unbelief. § 

‘¢ It is readily conceded that a greater prominence, importance, 
and influence are assigned by Paul and other New Testament 
writers to the sacrifice of Christ, than to that of other righteous 
men. ‘This is owing in part to his pre-eminent character, his su- 
pernatural powers and qualifications, the dignity of his office as 
head of the Church, and to the peculiar circumstances of his life 
and death. He had a greater agency than others in the work of 
the Christian atonement, of Which, however, the Apostles were 
yet ministers. || He was the head of the Church. 

‘¢ The minds and feelings of the Apostles must have been in the 
highest degree affected by the ignominious death of their Master. 


_ It was the subject of the deepest gratitude that the blessings 
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which they enjoyed were purchased by his blood. They had lost 
all hopes when he expired. His death was opposed to all their 
views of the Messiah. They had supposed that he would live for 
ever.9] This expectation was probably not wholly effaced from 
their minds till they saw him expire. When they preached the 
Gospel to the Gentiles, they preached the religion of one who had 
suffered like the vilest malefactor. The circumstance that the 


* 2Cor.i.6. 7+ Phil-ii.17. { Col.i.24. § Rom. xi. 15,'20. 
|| 2 Cor. y. 18. { See John xii. 34; Matt. xvi. 22. 
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death of Christ was so ignominious, was a strong reason for their 
insisting upon it the more, as the means through which they en- 
joyed the blessings of Christianity. The cross was a stumbling- 
block to the Jew, and folly to the Gentile. The oftener objections 
were made to it, the more would the Apostles be led to dwell upon 
it, and to present it in every light in which it could be presented. 
In reflecting upon the meaning of it as a providential event, the 
analogy between it and the sin-offerings of the Jews struck their 
imaginations forcibly. Certain passages in the prophetic writings, 
especially Isa. liii., which was originally spoken of the Jewish 
Church, were adapted to impart additional emphasis to this anal- 
ogy. 

‘*Tt is also very possible that I may have too closely defined the 
meaning of Paul and other Apostles, in representing the death of 
Christ as a sacrifice. ‘This idea having once taken full possession 
of their imaginations, they may not always have kept in mind the 
boundary which divides figurative from plain language. They 
may have connected certain sacrificial ideas or feelings with the 
death of Christ, which a modern cannot fully appreciate, or strict- 
ly define. Being born Jews, familiar with sacrifices from their 
infancy, and writing to those who, whether Jews or Gentiles, had 
been accustomed to attach the same importance and efficacy to 
them, it was natural that they should represent the death of 
Christ in language borrowed from the Jewish ritual, and that they 
should attach an importance to it which savors more of the relig- 
ion which they had renounced, than of that which they had 
adopted. But so far as the question whether the atonement by 
Christ was effected by vicarious punishment, or vicarious suffer- 
ing, is concerned, it is of no consequence how much importance 
the Apostles attached to the sacrificial view. For there is no rea- 
son to believe that in literal sacrifices vicarious punishment, or suf- 
fering, was denoted, or that the pain endured by the animals 
offered had anything to do with their efficacy or significance.* 

‘The other error in the theory of Edwards the younger, and 


* See Christian Examiner for September, 1855. 
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other advocates of the governmental theory, consists in represent- 
ing the sufferings of Christ as absolutely necessary, as the ground 
of forgiveness, in the nature of things, or in the nature of the Di- 
vine government, or on account of the Divine veracity in reference 
to the declaration, The soul that sinneth, it shall die. Now in 
regard to this last consideration, that of the Divine veracity, it is 
certain that the threatened penalty of transgression is no more ex- 
ecuted when the sinner is forgiven in consequence of severe suffer- 
ing inflicted upon Christ, than if he were forgiven, without such 
an infliction, in consequence of the eternal mercy of God. For 
the penalty was never threatened except against the sinner. Of 
course it can never be executed except upon the sinner. 

‘“‘It has also been maintained by the advocates of the govern- 
mental theory, that to forgive sin on any other ground than that of 
the infliction of suffering upon Christ, equivalent, in the impres- 
sion produced by it, to the eternal punishment of all the wicked, 
would operate as encouragement of wickedness. But it is not 
easy to see why those who would be encouraged in sin by the 
hope of being forgiven through the eternal mercy of God, would 
not also be encouraged in sin by the hope of being forgiven 
through the suffering inflicted upon Christ, or through any consid- 
eration founded on past historical fact. The forgiveness is certain 
to him who repents and becomes a righteous man on either theory, 
and may encourage an evil-minded person in one case as well as 
the other. He who can harden himself in sin in consequence of 
the infinite mercy of God in forgiving the penitent, can do the 
same thing in consequence of the exceeding love of Christ as man- 
ifested in his death. 

‘«« That the advocates of some of the old theories should main- 
tain the absolute necessity of vicarious suffering, does not appear 
strange. But that the advocates of the governmental theory 
should maintain its absolute necessity as the condition of the for- 
giveness of sin, so that the Divine mercy could not be exercised, 
and the honor of the Divine government maintained without it, is 
surprising. Having denied that the sufferings of Christ are in any 
sense the punishment of the sins of men, or that they are in any 
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sense penal in their nature, it is singular that they should believe 
them to be absolutely necessary in order to vindicate the right- 
eousness of God, and cause his government to be respected, so that, 
without these sufferings as a condition, the mercy of God could not 
and would not have been exercised in the forgiveness of sin. 
What! Have men no reason to believe in the righteousness of 
God, and to respect his moral government, unless they can be con- 
vinced of the historical fact that he immediately and directly 
caused inconceivable sufferings to Christ, as the indispensable 
ground of his forgiving a single sin? Have the unnumbered mil- 
lions of the human race, who never heard of Christ, and yet be- 
lieve in the forgiveness of sins, no reason to have faith in the 
righteousness of God, and to respect his moral government? 
Have the instinctive faith of the human soul in all the perfections 
of God, the condemnation of sin in the conscience, the retributions 
of Divine Providence, the intimations of a judgment to come in 
the human heart and in Divine revelation, no force to convince 
men that God hates sin and loves holiness, though he be long- 
suffering and ready to forgive? Would all these considerations 
lose their force with one who should believe that God could for- 
give a penitent, thoroughly regenerated transgressor for his own 
eternal mercy’s sake alone? Cannot a father forgive a penitent 
son, without conveying the impression that he is pleased with 
sin? 

‘* Tt has been alleged by Edwards the younger, and others, that 
the very fact of the sufferings and death of Christ as means of 
manifesting the righteousness of God, and maintaining the honor 
of his government, implies their absolute necessity ; because oth- 
erwise they would not have been allowed by the Deity to take 
place. I am wholly unable to perceive on what principle the 
mere occurrence of the crucifixion of Christ by the Jews shows its 
absolute necessity, more than the occurrence of the murder of any 
prophet or apostle shows its absolute necessity. But it will not 
be pretended that the purposes of God in the renovation of the 
world could not have been accomplished unless Stephen had been 
stoned to death, and James beheaded, and Peter crucified, how- 
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ever great may have been the actual influence of these cases of 
martyrdom in the regeneration of the world. Indeed, to argue the 
absolute necessity of the sacrifice of Christ from the fact of its ac- 
tual occurrence, is to argue the absolute necessity of every murder 
that ever occurred in the world. Of course no one has ever de- 
nied the necessity of the sufferings of Christ in the same general 
sense in which the sufferings of all righteous men are necessary, 
or in which all the evil in the world is necessary. Bishop Butler, 
in the fifth chapter of Part Second of his Analogy, has shown 
that by the stripes of righteous men in general, under the govern- 
ment of God, the people are often healed; and of course that 
Christ might suffer in a similar way, and for similar ends. But 
he did not attempt to find anything on earth analogous to the the- 
ories on which I have been remarking. If he had made the at- 
tempt, he would have found such analogy only in the practice of 
the most barbarous Oriental despots. It appears to me that he is 
guilty of a gross violation of the common use of language when 
he says, that ‘ vicarious punishment is a providential appointment 
of every day’s experience.’ No one has ever doubted or denied 
the vicarious punishment of Christ in the sense in which vicarious 
punishment is matter of every day’s experience. Every Unita- 
rian, every Deist, would accept such a creed. But this paradox- 
ical use of language has been generally rejected and condemned 
by modern theological writers of every name.* It serves only to 
confound things which differ. 

‘¢ Dr. Edwards and others have also argued the necessity of the 
sacrifice of Christ from the ancient sacrifices of the Jews. But as 
there was no absolute necessity for these sacrifices of animals, — 
as they were of human origin, and only tolerated, or at most sanc- 
tioned, by the Deity, — of course there could be no absolute neces- 
sity for the sacrifice of Christ; though when it was made, its 
good effects might be pointed out by the Apostle glancing his eye 
of faith over the events which took place under the government ‘of 
God. As to the verse, ‘ Without shedding of blood, there was no 
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remission,’ the meaning is, that under the actual dispensation of 
the Jewish law, as permitted or appointed by God, there was no 
remission without a sacrifice.* The remark has no relation to the 
nature of things, or to the absolute necessity of the Divine gov- 
ernment, but only to a usage which had passed away. 

‘Some passages from the New Testament have also been ad- 
duced for the purpose of proving that the sacrifice of Christ was 
absolutely necessary, as the ground of Divine forgiveness, in the 
nature of things, or of the Divine government; such as Luke 
xxiv. 26, ‘Ought not Christ to have suffered these things, and to 
enter into his glory?’ Also verse 46, ‘It behoved Christ to suf- 
fer,’ &c. But it is evident that the necessity here referred to by 
Christ arises simply from that of the fulfilment of prophecy. That 
he did not consider them absolutely necessary, is evident from his 
prayer to have the cup pass from him. See Newcome’s remarks, 
pages 207, 210 of this volume. 

‘© Allowing, as we have done, that the sacrifice of Christ inci- 
dentally illustrates the righteousness as well as the love of God, 
its absolute necessity as a ground of Divine forgiveness is not 
more evident from any language of Scripture, than the absolute 
necessity of such a tyrant and oppressor as Pharaoh. For the 
Apostle adopts similar language respecting Pharaoh: ‘Even for 
this same purpose have I raised thee up, that I might show my 
power in thee, and that my name might be declared throughout 
all the earth.’ Will it be pretended that the power and the name 
of Jehovah could not have been made known except by raising up 
just such a tyrant as Pharaoh?’ The Apostle is quite as explicit 
in declaring the design of the exaltation of Pharaoh to be that of 
manifesting the power of God, as in declaring the design of the 
sacrifice of Christ to be that of manifesting the righteousness of 
God. 

‘* My general conclusion is, that the Apostle Paul considers the 
death of Christ under two aspects: —1. He regards it as an event 
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work of Christ, see Christian Examiner for September, 1855.” 
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taking place under the providence of God, and according to the 
Divine will, and in some sense a sacrifice incidentally manifesting 
the righteousness of God in connection with the exercise of his 
mercy. See Rom. iii. 21-26. 2. He regards it in its immedi- 
ate moral and religious influence upon the heart and life of the 
believer. See Rom. vi., vii., &c. He does not appear to regard 
it as an indispensable evidence of the Divine righteousness, with- 
out which it could not be seen, but only as a new and signal illus- 
tration of it in connection with his mercy. The latter view is the 
most prevalent. The first view relates to the enlightening influ- 
ence of Christ’s death; the second, to its sanctifying influence. 
In both cases the influence of it is upon God’s subjects, not upon 
God himself. Perhaps both views are united in the text, ‘He 
made him who knew no sin to suffer as a sinner in our behalf, 
that we through him might attain the righteousness which God 
will accept.’ * 

“The dissertations selected from the Commentary on St. Paul’s 
Epistles by Mr. Jowett are those which were thought to be most 
suitable for publication in this volume. I should have been glad 
to insert two other dissertations from the same work; namely, 
that on Natural Religion, and that on the Comparison of St. Paul 
with Philo. But the former, in setting aside some of the usual 
proofs of the existence of the Deity, did not appear to me to con- 
tain such explanations and qualifications as might make it useful 
to readers unacquainted with the writer’s philosophy. The latter 
was omitted, because, though learned and valuable, it was not 
likely to be useful to persons unacquainted with the Greek Jan- 
guage. 

‘¢ Several valuable Essays have been selected from the recent 
Commentary on the Epistles to the Corinthians, in two octavo vol- 
umes, by the Rev. Arthur P. Stanley, Canon of Canterbury, who 
is somewhat known in this country by his Life of Dr. Arnold. 
His work on the Epistles to the Corinthians manifests the same 
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scholarship and independence, united with reverence, which dis- 
tinguish the Commentary by Professor Jowett. 

“The closing Essay on the Credibility of Miracles, by Dr. 
Thomas Brown, the distinguished author of the well-known Lec- 
tures on the Philosophy of the Human Mind, has been for some 
time out-of print. It appears to me to meet the objections of Mr. 
Hume in a far more satisfactory manner than they have been met 
by most writers on the subject. 


‘« Tt cannot escape the notice of the reader, that very few of the 
Essays in this volume were written by professed Unitarians. 
Most of them are by eminent divines and scholars of the Church 
of England. But in the circulation of books, the great question 
should be whether they contain true and just views, and not by 
whom they were written. That we have been able to select so 
large a volume of Essays on very important subjects from writers 
of the Established Church of England in harmony with the views 
of Unitarians, is a fact highly encouraging in regard to the pro- 
gress of truth, and at the same time highly creditable, not only to 
the independence of the writers, but to the practical freedom 
which at present prevails in that church. No one of them, I be- 
lieve, has yet incurred any higher penalty on account of his pub- 
lications than that of rewriting his name. It is to be hoped that 
the results to which several of the learned writers have arrived, 
notwithstanding the natural bias arising from their ecclesiastical 
connections, will secure for them, from different classes of readers, 
that candid and attentive consideration which their importance de- 
mands. The voice which comes from this volume is the united 
utterance of Episcopalians, Lutherans, and Unitarians.”’ 
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NEED OF A CHURCH FEELING AMONG 
UNITARIANS. 


Ovr Unitarian brethren in England feel the need of a 
closer church-union among the advocates of a liberal Chris- 
tian faith. We have lately read several articles in English 
Unitarian periodicals, which urge this subjeet with much 
ability and unusual earnestness of tone. A similar feeling, 
as our readers well know, prevails among large numbers of 
Unitarians in this country. We want more union, fraternal 
co-operation, and warmer currents of Christian sympathy. 
We lament our individualism, our jealous and cold isola- 
tion. It is as unfriendly to the religious life as it is fatal 
to all denominational activity. Jesus gathered a brotherhood 
of believers. The Apostles were members of a body that 
was “fitly joined together and compacted by that which 
every joint supplied, and which made increase of the body 
unto the edifying of itself in love.” In the circles of warm 
Christian sympathy have been trained all the brightest ex- 
amples of faith and piety which have adorned the Christian 
name. It is in the shelter and home of such brotherhoods 
that the religious character acquires its sweetest graces and 
its most earnest life. How many Unitarians mourn that in 
the Unitarian body they do not find a sympathizing and 
genial home! How many, who essentially agree with us in 
doctrinal belief, give all their influence to other denomina- 
tions, because with them they find a more hearty home than 
with us! 

- We have been led into these remarks by an article in the 
London Inquirer of August 2d of the present year, from 
which we make the following quotations : — 
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‘‘ We are anxious to increase the growing feeling that we are 
a church, one of the branches of the Church Universal; that we 
are not merely individual members of separate congregations, many 
of which have grown up in our own time, but belong to an ancient 
and venerable religious body, which has its own history and its 
own true-hearted martyrs and confessors, and can trace up its 
origin through the Unitarians of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, and the Arians of the earlier ages, to the primitive Church 
established by the Apostles. 

‘* Modern Unitarianism, we think, has greatly erred in altogether 
neglecting these spiritual ties and impressive associations, and 
advocating a cold and abstract individuality of faith and worship, 
which, however natural as a reaction from the old ecclesiastical 
bondage, has, we fear, discarded and forgotten the true principles 
of church union laid down in the New Testament. Unitarianism 
has been founded on a negative and antagonistic position. In its 
earlier history it sought more earnestly to subvert the dogmatic 
faith of others, than to build up a truer faith of itsown. It has 
shown itself powerful to sap the foundations of narrow and secta- 
rian churches, but it has not yet manifested the grander power of 
constructing the lofty and wide-circling walls of its own more 
catholic church. In its scornful rejection of the creeds of others 
it has hastily thrown away the elements of truth contained in those 
ancient symbols of faith, and in its traditional horror of the very 
word ‘creed’ has come to regard it as manly and independent 
to have no definite Christian faith, to be bound down to no histor- 
ical standards, to confess no positive creed of its own, however 
simple, truthful, and comprehensive. 

“We think this aversion to church organization, this hatred of 
creeds, involving as it does an indifference to all positive truth, a 
constant source of weakness and a sign of the vagueness of thought 
which is growing up among us. Our own conviction is, that the 
religion of Curisr was designed to be a social and uniting faith. 
It was not merely a revelation of certain moral truths and spiritual 
principles which were to be held by every individual, independent- 
ly of every other ; but Christianity aimed to establish a living 
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“unity or catholic church upon earth. The natural conclusion is, 
that, as Christians, in evidence of our personal relation to Curist, 
we must form an organized church. We must not be a mere 
assemblage of individuals, gathered and scattered loosely like the 
sand, but asolid, cemented fabric. It was one grand object of our 
Saviour’s mission to unite his followers throughout all ages to 
each other by those ties of mutual sympathy and co-operation 
which in every human community are found so powerful either’ 
for good or for evil. 

** How different from the primitive standard is the constitution 
of most of our modern churches, especially those of our own de- 
nomination! The church among ourselves is fast degenerating 
into the mere lecture-hall. The people come once a week to hear 
prayers from another, not to join in the solemn ritual which ex- 
presses the devotional feeling of the collective assembly. They 
listen somewhat coldly and critically to an essay, and then depart 
with no kind word or look for those who belong not to their own 
social circle, to meet together at no other time for the promotion 
of the common objects of a Christian church. 

** Now the younger and more religious minds among us are-no 
longer satisfied with this state of things. They are sighing for 
religious union and church fellowship. Their spiritual wants are 
not met by a secular morality and philosophical prayers. They 
demand a faith which is not wholly solitary and exclusive, divorced 
from the glorious associations and sacred memories of the past, 
and confined to the cold utilitarianism and exclusive individuality 
of the present. Tor their sake, as well as from still higher con- 
siderations, we need our own symbolical books ;—-a common it- 
urgy, embodying the rich devotional fervor of the saintly minds of 
the past, and expressing the united aspirations of the present; a 
common hymn-book, from which all the members of our scattered 
churches may sing in common the praises of the one God and 
Father ; and a common creed, short and simple in its structure, 
and strictly Scriptural in its language, which we can present to 
the world as the basis of our union, and offer to the young as the 
compendium of Christian belief. 
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‘‘ We know the rooted aversion which exists in our body to the 
very word creed; but because others have framed and imposed upon 
their fellow-Christians irrational and unscriptural confessions of 
faith, are we therefore to reject all definite belief, or refuse to em- 
body in a permanent form those simple and Scriptural principles 
on which we are all agreed? There must in every church, nay, 
in every single congregation, be some doctrinal agreement, though 
it may be only in relation to broad and comprehensive principles. 
There must be agreement respecting the object of worship, and 
the mode in which the feeling of love and reverence towards Him 
should be outwardly and publicly expressed. What is universally 
understood and implied may surely be incorporated in a.common 
confession of faith without danger to our individual religious lib- 
erty, if only it be not imposed upon the consciences of others, and 
made a bar in the way of future progress and the development of 
higher truth. For the promotion of Christian union, and the 
growth of our religious life, we want a creed large enough to 
include all who acknowledge Curist as their Lord and Saviour, 
embodying the simple historical facts in his divine life and minis- 
try, and presenting him to the acceptance of our hearts as our 
highest ideal image, and superior Lord. 

‘* A church thus organized by the profession of the same noble 
truths, and the recognition of the same common hopes, principles, 
and duties, would soon become a powerful instrument for good 
upon society around it. A church built up on this simple, uncor- 
rupted faith, appealing to the purest sentiments of the heart, and 
acknowledging for itself an infinitely nobler mission than that of 
sectarian proselytism, might become to this age all and even more 
than the Catholic Church in its best form was to the Middle Ages. 
With a simple creed, a sublime ritual, and a devoted ministry, it 
would soon enlist the highest intelligence and most earnest relig- 
ious thought of the time in its service. It would become a refuge 
for the sceptic sighing for a religion conformed to his reason and 
his conscience, and a home for the enlightened minds in other 
communions which have soared beyond the narrow creeds and 
rigid dogmas of their forefathers. Recognizing a far grander 
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mission than sectarian warfare, our ideal church will regard itself 
as primarily an institution for the poor and the destitute ; will sur- 
round itself with benevolent societies for their benefit, and consti- 
tute the living source whence shall flow in full streams all pure 
and holy influences to bless and elevate the world. 

‘** Such a church might ours become if it only awake from its 
slumbers, and endeavored with more earnest and self-sacrificing 
zeal to adapt itself to the wants of our age. But we may rest 
assured, that, before we can exercise any wide and powerful influ- 
ence upon the world of thought, we Unitarians must outgrow our 
narrowness and exclusiveness ; our jealous individuality: and intel- 
lectual vanity; must adopt a less antagonistic and destructive 
religious position, and become constructive, uniting, and catholic 
in all our efforts and sympathies.”’ 


While there is much in these thoughts with which we 
sympathize, we may add that there is something not so 
applicable to Unitarians of this country as to those of Eng- 
land. In the first place, we believe we have more church 
feeling among us, than have our brethren abroad among 
them. ‘The Unitarian body in this country has never been 
so much implicated in politics as the Unitarian body in 
England. Our denominational name and action have been 
more exclusively allied to religious associations. This is 
one fact. Beside this, the frequent meetings of our whole 
body for religious purposes have contributed to the growth 
of church feelings. Such are our May Anniversaries, and 
our Autumnal Conventions, — seasons as they are for united 
prayer, the exercise of devotional feelings and fraternal 
sympathies. We must add one thing more as contributing 
to the growth of a church feeling among us. We refer to 
our missions. To support these our whole body is engaged. 
This common action makes us feel that we are one body. 
Every letter from our earnest missionaries, in Kansas or 
Calcutta, is read by our body. Their trials are ours; their 
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joys are ours; their successes prove that we are engaged 
in a work which ought to be taken up by every living mem- 
ber of that body of which Jesus is the head; and the more 
earnestly we carry on that work, the more proof shall we 
give that we have a common sympathy with the mind of 
Christ. 

We think, moreover, that the above extracts attach too 
much importance to a liturgy and a creed as essential to a 
true church feeling. We all remember what historical sig- 
nificance these have had in England, and it is not unnatural 
that our brethren there should overrate their value. Per- 
haps even there it may be found that the freshest and most 
earnest feelings of church unity may better crystallize 
around other objects. We say this because we believe that 
questions about dogmas and forms belong to the past. We 
cannot give strength to the weak —to use an illustration 
of Dr. Channing’s — merely by a change of garments. The 
Church of the Future, as we believe, will have for its basis 
the warmest sympathy with the Spirit of Christ, and the 
most earnest activity in Christian usefulness. 

So, at any rate, as we read the signs of the times, it is to 
be in this country. Questions about liturgies and creeds, 
which here never had the hold they have had in other lands 
on public regard, are sinking into more insignificance every 
day. Which church best reproduces the spirit of Jesus 
Christ? Which encircles its members in its arms of broth- 
erly love, engages them in generous and self-sacrificing 
works, rebukes the besetting sins of dogmatism and sectarian 
bigotry, lays the greatest stress on a “life hid with Christ 
in God,” and furnishes the best helps for its acquisition ? 
This is the church which we believe is to prevail in the 
future, and that which a thousand waiting Simeons long 
to join. 
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When we look around upon all denominations, we find 
not one which satisfies us as well answering to this descrip- 
tion. More than this, we find all denominations dissatisfied 
with themselves, and looking out for something better to 
come. We have read of the “Irish Gentleman in Search 
of a Religion.” One in search of a true church might look 
a great while in vain. Ifa Unitarian, he might come back 
from his survey, and say: “Here in my own fold I am as 
likely to find it as anywhere. This universal protest and 
murmur prove that old things are soon to pass away. These 
universal longings for a freer and higher fellowship are as 
the day-spring from on high. There is to be a church of all 
earnest, loving, and helping souls, who will be drawn to- 
gether from all the old sectarian folds. I can as well join 
them where I am as anywhere. Who knows but what, if I 
and my brethren are faithful, God may make this brother- 
hood to which I now belong the Shiloh to which the gather- 
ing of the tribes shall be?” 

Meanwhile, we acknowledge the justice of the criticism 
upon the present character and spirit of Unitarians, con- 
tained in the above extract. It is true, every word of it. 
We are “narrow and exclusive”; we have a great deal of 
“jealous individuality and intellectual vanity”; we occupy 
an “antagonistic and destructive religious position”; we 
have need of becoming more “ catholic, uniting, and con- 
structive,” and must “awake from our slumbers, and en- 
deavor with more earnest and self-sacrificing zeal to adapt 
ourselves to the wants of the age.” All this we believe we 
must do, as the writer of the above truly says, “before we 
can exert any wide and powerful influence upon the world 
of thought.” It is something to know our faults. Let us 
not forget the two conditions of all true reformation, — 
prayer and work. 
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INFLUENCE. 


Every atom in the universe exerts an influence on every 
other atom. Every mote which dances in the sunbeam is 
necessary to the mass which keeps the ponderous earth in 
motion, and holds the universe to its unvarying course. 
There is nothing animate or dead which does not help in 
its just proportion to keep the balance true; and by the 
same law every human being, from the beggar to the prince, 
exerts throughout his whole life a never-ceasing influence. 

The baby, long before its eyes have opened intelligently 
upon the world, has created for itself a little circle of loving 
friends, and its influence begins long before it knows the 
meaning of the word. See the toiling, tired man, working 
to-day for to-morrow’s bread; there is a warm, cheerful 
corner in his heart as he thinks of something he has left at 
home, and the little helpless form he takes into his arms 
after his day’s work is done is no burden; his smile and his 
caresses tell you that a baby in the house keeps away 
many a dark hour. And all through childhood it is the 
same. The child does not know it at the time, and cannot 
remember it afterwards; but it never waits for papa or 
brother at the gate, and runs joyfully to meet him, without 
creating a few rays more of never-dying sunshine in the 
world. Children are cares, trials, and troubles, but they 
are blessings too. 

As life advances, there is nothing more desired than this 
influence. It is a great weight, growing heavier and heav- 
ier till one becomes hardened to it, to feel that there is so 
much sin in the world; that so many whom one loves go 
astray; and then comes a deep, strong, earnest longing to 
draw them back again, —to induce them to choose the right 
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once more. The feeling that there is a great work of refor- 
mation to be done, the longing to begin that work, and 
trample down and struggle against evil, and force it away 
from friends at least, fills many a young heart; and it is 
often only taught how weak it is in such a combat by look- 
ing back upon years filled with such longings, and finding 
almost nothing accomplished. Then the strong heart hard- 
ens itself and becomes indifferent, and the weak one de- 
spairs and sits down in useless tears. A few—a very 
small proportion of those who begin with so much earnest- 
ness — grope and grope, and do what their hands find to do 
from day to day in spite of disappointments, with all their 
strength, and really accomplish in a lifetime a noble work, 
though perhaps they never know it till their eyes are closed 
for the last time, and they see as they are seen. 

But there is no work so discouraging as this struggle 
against sin; none whose results develop so slowly ; none 
so liable to be all undone, apparently, by a mere word or 
look. Perhaps day after day the toiler is encouraged to 
feel that he is making progress. He sees improvement 
rapid and decided, and is often tempted to exult that he has 
sueceeded where others failed. 

One morning he rises full of his plans, his hopes, and his 
encouragements, and before night he sees what seem to him 
proofs that all his labor has been in vain; that he must 
either strike out a new path of influence, and begin once 
more from the beginning; or if all his plans are exhausted, 
he must fold his hands and look on without one word of re- 
‘monstrance, to see those he loves going straight to destruc- 
tion. 

Oftentimes, too, behind this sorrow there is an almost 
hidden regret for wasted opportunities of influence. “Had 
I only restrained my tongue at such a time,—had I only 
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been strong enough to refrain from something which at the 
time seemed almost innocent, —it might have given him 
strength ; or even had he never known it, the effect upon my 
character might have made me more capable of influencing 
him.” This is crushed back with, “Why should I have 
thus sacrificed or disciplined myself?” or often is not 
allowed distinct utterance at all; but it will add another 
sting to the pain, in spite of every precaution. It will be 
felt, if it may not be heard. 

I do not believe that there ever was a wrong act in a per- 
son’s life which did not stand more or Jess directly in the 
path of his desire to influence another for good; for every 
downward step, even from childhood, weakens the charac- 
ter; and the weaker one is, the less power has he spiritually 
as well as physically over others, while the remembrance 
of some particular weakness in one’s self has often put a 
seal upon the lips and prevented a reproof to an erring 
brother. 

On the other hand, how silently yet effectually a truly 
reliable character does its work. One feels stronger to 
breathe the atmosphere it breathes. Those who approach 
a true-minded man or woman involuntarily lay aside their 
own garments for the moment, and put on their livery; if he 
refuse the whole, no one can refuse to wear some fragment 
of it, —and sin sinks abashed from their presence without a 
word from them. It is the natural homage to superiority, 
paid as involuntarily as the breath of life is drawn. 

Individual acts, too, of men only equal in goodness to the 
mass of mankind, do their work faithfully. very one can 
recall many and many a simple act, forgotten at once by its 
author, which made an indelible impression on the witness. 
Perhaps it was only a hand of sympathy outstretched, alone 
among a crowd of scornful fingers. Perhaps a silence, 
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more eloquent than words, at profane or frivolous conversa- 
tion. The most trifling act has sometimes a power greater 
than sermons, and every proof of a true and earnest charac- 
ter has weight; and we may preach, exhort, and struggle 
against sin as we will, it is of little avail, if we cannot ap- 
propriate to ourselves these silent weapons. 

If we really love our neighbor as ourself, and desire that 
he may be good and true and earnest, as strongly as we de- 
sire so to be ourselves, our best course is to look first to the 
beam in our own eye; afterwards not forgetting to consider 
the mote in his. We must make ourselves faithful before 
we can with justice expect him to be. But while there is a 
lurking weakness in our own heart for any particular sin, 
we have no right to require that he should conquer that sin, 
or a corresponding one in his. We may in humility confess 
to him our weakness, and ask him to strive with us, so that 
there may be mutual strength; but we cannot insist upon 
his acquiescence. 

But a thousand counteracting influences are at work con- 
tinually, and we may find only our own feebleness clearly 
proved at last; yet it is only that we are not permitted to 
choose our own reward. What was lavished upon one may 
have taken effect upon another. Man proposes, but God 
disposes; and it may be that He wishes to teach us at last to 
resign all into His hands, whilst at the same time He has 
been making use of us for the good of some one who never 
interested us. 

However, if we have been faithful and hopeful to the 
end, through disappointment and encouragement, we shall 
find at last how nearly the laws of the inner and outer world 
correspond; that as each grain is needed in the mass to 
keep the balance of the universe true, so our brother’s mote 
has influenced our beam, and we have wrought out through 
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his means our own reward; for the blows we struck in 
God’s name for a sinful brother, have shaped our own souls 
into God’s image. 

Lite 


STRAY LEAVES. 


Tuts is the title of a little book published in Calcutta, 
under the direction of the Unitarian Mission in that city. 
Its contents are short pieces of sacred poetry. Some of 
them are written by Mr. Dall, and some by HurcHUNDER 
Durt, one of Mr. Dall’s helpers, and a convert from Hin- 
dooism. ‘This last circumstance gives to this humble publi- 
cation a peculiar interest. We want to see what are the 
faith, hopes, sensibilities, of a man brought out of darkness 
into light. It will, no doubt, be peculiarly interesting to 
many of our readers to have an opportunity of judging for 
themselves as to the type of Christian character which our 
Unitarian Mission is forming. Regarded in this point of 
view, we do not hesitate to say that the pieces we shall 
quote are very remarkable. They must serve to deepen 
our interest in the work our missionary is carrying on in 
India. We doubt if he could send us more beautiful and 
affecting entreaties to come over and help him. We natu- 
rally ask, Has he many around him who have the just ways 
of thinking, the tender sensibilities, and the high Christian 
attainments, here indicated? Are these the choice fruits 
which Mr. Dall is engrafting on that richly endowed but 
long neglected Indian stock? In either case, his is a work 


of rare privilege, and we may count it a joy that we are per- 
mitted to help him carry it on. 
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Before quoting a few pieces in this little work, it may be 
stated that their author, Hurchunder Dutt, is a young man 
who is employed in connection with a printing establish- 
ment in Calcutta. His parentage is Hindoo. He is deeply 
interested in Mr. Dall’s labors, which he assists in various 
ways. “Stray Leaves” was issued February 15th of this 
year, and was published wholly by Hurchunder Dutt. 

The first piece we shall quote is the longest, and it is 
called 

“THE CHRISTIAN. 


‘* No man can boast a prouder name 

Than that the Christian bears: 

A king might emulate the crown 
Of Righteousness he wears. 

What soldier armed will envy not 
The panoply of faith, 

In which he fights the goodly fight 
With Satan and with Death? 


‘* Who is a Christian? Is it he 

Who to all creeds denies, 

Except his own, a holy joy, — 
A heaven beyond the skies? 

Who counts as lost all such as err, 
Or differing read the Word, 

Though swell the currents of their souls 
By love and rapture stirred? 


‘‘ Who is a Christian? Is it he 

Who never fails to go 

On Sabbath days to church, to hear 
The psalm sung loud or low, — 

But, home returning, clean forgets 
What he so oft has heard, 

That those who honor God in truth 
Must do His blessed Word? 
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‘¢ Or is it he who, sacredly 

With water sprinkled o’er, 

Is the same creature in God’s sight 
He chose to be before, — 

Whose soul hath not been born anew, 
Nor cleansed with purging Fire, 

God’s Holy Spirit that of old 
The prophets did inspire? 


‘* Or he who by the way-side finds 

A bleeding brother-man, 

And heedless turns away, — unlike 
The good Samaritan ; — 

Who hears the orphan’s plaintive ery, 
The widow’s wail of woe, * 

And yet whose Christian heart for them 
No sympathy can know? 


‘¢ Not such are Christians, though they bear 

That meek and glorious name: 

He is, whose work abideth sure, 
When tried by cleansing flame ; 

Whose light the Spirit is, — whose creed, 
Nor narrow nor confined, 

Sees hope for all in earnest life 
Of faith and works combined. 


‘* Repentance is his rule of life, 
His watchword ‘ Christ’ the King, 
And charity, so much extolled, 
His cuide in everything : 
He loves with all his might the God 
Who fills the earth, — the skies, 
And stanch in duty, business, prayer, 
Tur Curistran lives —and dies.” 


As a specimen of a different strain, we select a piece 
called 
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**A CHILD'S EVENING PRAYER. 


** A single star shines in the sky 
Like some good angel’s watchful eye, 
While here alone I kneel and pray, 
As twilight ends another day: 
O Father, listen to the cry 
Of weak and trusting Infancy! 


“* Thine is that bending arch of blue, 
The earth and all its treasures too, — 
Its trees, its flowers, its light, its air, — 
Thy love is scattered everywhere : 
Where’er I turn my eyes, I see 
The impress of Divinity. 


‘* The birds, that far for food did roam, 
Now hasten to their woodland home ; 
The bee, that all day long did strive 
To gather honey, seeks the hive ; 
And, like the winged bird and bee, 
My weary soul seeks rest in Thee. 


‘‘ Lord! make me loving, gentle, mild 
As Jesus, thy beloved child ; 
Keep me, when night deep slumber brings, 
Under the shadow of thy wings; 
So shall I in thy love rejoice, 
And praise thee with my heart and voice.”’ 


The feelings which this gifted and devout convert cher- 
ishes for the Saviour are intimated in the following hymn, 
which has for its motto, 


«“] AM THE GOOD SHEPHERD.” 


‘‘ Green are thy silent pastures, Lord, 
The waters clear and still : 
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O thither lead thy thirsty flock, 
By Zion’s holy hill! 


‘¢ For there thy Sun of Righteousness 
Makes ever, perfect day, 
And clouds of sin and error fade 
Before his searching ray. 


‘¢ No habitations made with hands 
Uprear their columns high, 
But all may rest beside the Rock, 
Or ’neath the glorious sky. 


‘* Eye hath not known, nor heart conceived, 
The beauty of the scene ; 
Unfading are the flowers that bloom 
Amid those pastures green. 


‘« Drink of those streams, and nevermore, 
My soul, thou ‘It thirst again ; 
Breathe but for once that ambient air, 
And banish fear and pain. 


‘¢'T'o those calm regions of the blest, 
Good Shepherd! be my guide, 
And, all my weary journey through, 
Walk ever at my side.”’ 


Similar feelings, but rising to a more lofty strain, are ex- 
pressed in a hymn from the words in Isaiah, 


“FEAR THOU NOT.” 


‘* Fear not, mortal! though thy path 
With gathering clouds be dim ; 
Not unwisely, but to chasten, 
Sorrows come from Him. 
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‘* Tf poor and helpless, pray for aid, 
And aid will sure be given : 
Remember that, in days of yore, 

Manna fell from heaven. 


** Though the world desert thee, mortal, 
Thou hast still a Friend, 
The vastness of whose love for man 
, None can comprehend. 


‘¢ Guardian angels will atiend thee, 
To smooth thy bed of pain, 

And from them consolation flow, 

Like balm, on heart and brain. 


‘* Fear not Death, — the dark transition 
To a happier sphere, 
Where the flowers bloom more lovely, 
And the skies are clear. 


‘** Fear not sin ; — Christ died to save 
The sheep that went astray, 
And souis that turn to him in truth 
He never casts away. 


‘¢ Look upon thy Saviour, mortal, 
Mark the thorn-erown round his brow! 
And for countless mercies bless him 
Evermore and now.” 


We will select but one other specimen. Our readers will 
feel an interest in it quite beyond its poetical merits. A note 
affixed to it informs us that the following hymn is “sung at 
the service in the Unitarian Mission Rooms in Calcutta.” 
It is an interesting fact, that a convert has furnished the 
words of hope and trust which the little band of believers 
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there sing. It is still more surprising that these 
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should be such as the following, entitled 


“GOD IS LOVE. 


«¢ The glowing sun and planets pale, 
That through the trackless ether move, 
Where’er they shine, with silent voice 
Tell wondering millions, God is Love. 


‘¢ The varying seasons sing of God, 
Dark clouds proclaim him from above, 
The wintry frost, the summer heat, 
Alike declare that God is Love. 


« The air we breathe, our onward lives, 
Our varied blessings, surely prove 
There is a Heart that yearns for man, 
There is a God whose name is Love. 


«The open lawn, the flowering woods, 
Where oft at eve I love to rove, 
In softest language seem to say 
To my sad spirit, God is Love. 


‘¢ The waving palms that shade the stream, 


The sweet-voiced warblers of the grove, 
Raise choral songs in unison 
With Nature’s echo, God is Love. 


“* And thou, blest Cross of Calvary ! 


words 


Stained with His blood whose Life was Love, 


The glorious tidings bring’st to all, 
‘ Believe and live, for God is Love.’ ”’ 
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THE UNITARIAN BELIEF. 


[The following article was delivered as a discourse in the Federal 
Street meeting-house in this city, on the Sunday preceding the religious 
anniversaries of last May. The original form of a sermon is retained, 
to avoid the necessity of inconvenient verbal alterations. — Ep. 
JouRN.] 


“Examine yourselves whether ye be in the faith.” — 2 Cor. xiii. 5. 


Tue approach of our religious anniversaries turns our 
thoughts upon the state of our religious community. Taken 
in its most familiar sense, this expression would suggest an 
inquiry respecting the amount of spiritual force which may 
be presumed to exist from the facts that fall under our notice. 
Such an inquiry would be neither impertinent nor unprofit- 
able. But it could not be pursued far without raising ques- 
tions about the extent and quality of the faith which pre- 
vails among us; for although we may not regard the one as 
the measure of the other, yet there cannot but be a close 
connection between the religious faith and the spiritual force 
of a people, or of an individual. If we confine our observa- 
tion to the character of the belief which we shall be justified 
in imputing to that portion of the Christian body with which 
we are best acquainted, one of the conclusions at which we 
shall arrive may give us more or less pain, by pronouncing 
a want of definiteness and stability to be a characteristic of 
the faith which we exhibit. Exhibit, I say; for no one 
can deny that we present an appearance of unsteadiness in 
our theological position. I speak also of a want of definite- 
ness as well as of stability, as if vagueness of belief were 
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_suited to beget indecision. Of this relation between the 
two who can entertain a doubt ? 

The pain which we may feel on reaching such a conclu- 
sion will be greater or less according to the importance we 
ascribe to it as a presage of the future. Some persons 
will see in this want of firm conviction only a phase of our 
religious history, through which it must pass on its way to 
a condition of final purity and vigor; while others will 
mourn over signs of inherent weakness and gradual decay. 
There is one remark which might perhaps relieve the ap- 
prehension of the latter, and moderate the hope of the 
former. The inconstancy which we notice is not confined 
either to a religious denomination or to religious opinion. 
Every Christian body shows a similar want of fixedness. 
In this country, in England, on the continent of Europe, in 
Asia, men evince a discontent with hereditary notions. 
Every form of faith loses, and almost every form of faith 
gains, adherents. A statement made the other day in the 
British Parliament in regard to the number of those who, 
from one class and another, had within a short time con- 
nected themselves with the Romish Communion, might lead 
one to think that the English Church is relapsing into the 
errors which for generations it has persisted in discarding. 
In France the old faith recovers its power in one quarter, 
and heathenism starts into view in another. In Catholic 
Sardinia, and in Pagan China, the traditions of the past are 
yielding to the influences of the present. In our own land 
the orthodoxy of the children derides the orthodoxy of the 
fathers, while the abominations of Mormonism persuade 
thousands to exchange faith for credulity and virtue for in- 
decency. The Romish Church, the Episcopal Church, the 
Methodist Church, the Presbyterian Church, all show that 
change will creep over stone walls and through thick-set 
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hedges. The belief of the Universalist denomination is very 
different from that which they professed in the days of their 
early growth. With all the semblance of harmony and 
perpetuity which creeds and liturgies and authorized hymn- 
books may secure, there is not a sect in this country the 
members of which are agreed in their views of Christian 
truth, or among whom there are not even serious differences. 
Calvinism is as unstable as Unitarianism. Nor is this un- 
easiness limited to the religious persuasions under which 
men may have been educated. They are as fickle in their 
political attachments, in their practical pursuits, and in their 
habits of residence. The age is full of discontent. It is 
now hurrying, now groping, after something better than it 
has yet found. While in the New Testament religion is 
the same that it ever was, in men’s minds it catches and 
reflects the temper of the period in which they are living. 

We need not therefore be surprised, nor very much trou- 
bled, at the want of harmony which we discover among our 
friends ; nor grieve at defections from our faith, as if they 
were incapable of any explanation but such as would dis- 
eredit that faith with every sound and earnest mind. 

Still we cannot but desire that they with whom we claim 
the most sympathy on religious subjects, and that we our- 
selves, should have clear and settled opinions on the great 
points of Christian faith. There are incidental questions, 
and questions of considerable interest, on which we may be 
expected to differ; but in respect to the vital elements of a 
Christian belief we ought to understand ourselves and one 
another. The uncertain position which many seem willing 
to hold in regard to any theological tenets, is not favorable 
to their own improvement, nor beneficial to the community. 
‘Beyond certain limits men may wander freely, and stay 
nowhere; but there are boundaries and angles of faith 
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which every true believer should define to his own satisfac- 
tion, and should be able to describe, though he fail in proy- 
ing their correctness to others. 

At the present time it is especially needful that we “ ex- 
amine ourselves whether we be in the faith,” —the faith in 
which we stood a few years ago, in which we were brought 
up, and in which our fathers died. I do not say that we 
are bound to hold that faith because they held it, or because 
we once held it; but we are bound —are we not? — to 
know whether it is held by us. It is more than worth the 
effort, — it is our duty to make an effort, if such it be,— 
to ascertain our belief upon the great themes of biblical in- 
struction. The Bible does not address the conscience or the 
heart alone; it informs the understanding, and, through 
the convictions which it fixes in the understanding, fastens 
its influence on the conscience and the heart. What doc- 
trines or statements do we draw from the Bible, which con- 
stitute the faith of a Unitarian Christian ? 

To some of you, my friends, and to many outside these 
walls who would not dissent from our general views, this name 
is unpleasant. It has for them a sectarian sound, and indi- 
cates narrowness rather than broad Christian fellowship; or 
it is associated with measures that they dislike, or with 
opinions of which they disapprove. I use it, however, first 
because it is convenient, as it renders an awkward circum- 
locution unnecessary ; and secondly, because it has an histor- 
ical value. Men whom we honored did not reluct at this 
name, — men who affixed to it a definite meaning, and who 
redeemed it from obloquy by the frankness and steadfast- 
ness with which they used it as their own designation. I 
desire, in the midst of the diversities and uncertainties of 
Christian faith which we now observe, to restate what I con- 
ceive to have been the original articles, and what I believe 
to be still the essential positions, of the Unitarian faith. 
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First and chief is the doctrine that the Father alone is 
God. The Unitarian not only believes in the absolute unity 
of God, as one in his nature, his consciousness, and his per- 
sonality, but confines the ascription of deity to the Father. 
From the Old Testament he learns that God is one, without 
rival or partner in the eternal majesty of his being; from 
the New Testament he learns that this one God is He whom 
Jesus addressed and spake of under the title of the Father, 
or his Father, or our Father. It is his interpretation of the 
Bible in this, the obvious, and, as he thinks, the only admis- 
sible sense, that gives him the name of Unitarian. The name, 
therefore, is not one which he should be eager to disclaim, 
because it does not denote the whole of his faith. It sets 
forth the truth on which all the rest of his religious belief 
must stand, even as the most elaborate group of statuary 
upon the pedestal which is its firm support; nay, rather, 
from which all the rest of his religious belief must spring, 
even as the branches and foliage of the tree defive their 
nourishment from its root. With him it is not a privilege 
which he lightly prizes, to know who may be the object 
of his worship, and the end of his desire, — to whom he 
may ascribe all greatness, and from whom he may seek all 
good. In his view it is a sacred and precious truth, beyond 
any comparison at his command, that the Being on whom 
he depends, whom he adores, whose will is supreme, and 
whose love is the fulness of blessing, reigns in undivided 
sovereignty and lives in undistributed perfection. For him 
to associate another with the Supreme Father, as equal in 
any respect, would be blasphemy. To no other in the uni- 
verse or above the universe will he allow the title of God, 
as suggestive of infinite glory. The only God of whom he 
has any knowledge, or to whom he can direct any senti- 
ment of piety, the only God of whom he reads in the Bible, 
the only God of whom reason gives him the slightest inti- 
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mation, or before whom his faith prostrates itself, is the “one 
living and true God,” to whom Jesus has taught us to pray 
as to “our Father which is in heaven.” This God is alone 
in his unchangeable attributes. Resplendent and majestic 
truth! Who may presume to tamper with it, in the ex- 
cess of his reverence for any other being, or in the weak- 
ness of his fear lest he should not believe enough? Let 
him dread the impiety, let him shun the ingratitude, of as- 
cribing to another the incommunicable superiority which 
he has been taught by a gracious revelation to impute to 
Him, between whom and all other beings the distance is 
that which separates the Infinite from the finite, — though 
it be also the bond of connection between the finite creature 
and the Infinite Uncreated. 

Next after the doctrine which, so far as is possible, de- 
fines the Object of his highest regard, by disallowing all par- 
ticipation in the Divine supremacy, the Unitarian places his 
reception of Christ as chief of all the messengers and all the 
revelations that have come from heaven to earth. As chief. 
Other disclosures have been made than those with which 
the Lord Jesus was intrusted, other servants of the Most 
High haye spoken to man in the name of the Invisible 
One; but none of them ever communicated such important . 
instruction, as no other was ever clothed with such author- 
ity. His commission elevated him not only above the 
wisest and best whose spiritual faculty had enabled them to 
seize upon any portion of Divine truth, but above all who 
had been taken up into special communion with the Omnis- 
cient Spirit. That commission qualified him to be the relig- 
ious Teacher of the race which he was sent to rescue from 
destructive ignorance, the Saviour of those who were lost 
in the miseries of sin, the Author of a new experience in the 
soul and in society, the Head of a body composed of saints 
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from every nation on earth, and quickened with a Divine 
life. As a Teacher, he is infallible; as a Saviour, suffi- 
cient; as the Author of a personal and social reformation, 
the final gift of God; and as Head of the Church which is 
“his body,” an ever-living Ruler. This Christ, anointed 
through the Spirit by the Father, —this Lord, accepted by 
the soul through faith,—this Mediator between God and man 
to accomplish the reconciliation and cement the union which, 
beginning on the part of man with repentance and ending 
on the part of God in the bestowal of endless glory, are the 
Alpha and Omega of the Gospel, — is welcomed in the several 
offices which he came to fill, and is embraced with a grati- 
tude proportionate to the sinner’s need of his help, and to the 
proof which he gave in his own humiliation and suffering of 
his desire to become the world’s spiritual benefactor. To the 
Scriptures which Evangelists and Apostles have written we 
are indebted for our acquaintance with the earthly history of 
this Son of God; and in their perusal, as we read of his mir- 
acles, his teachings, his character, his cross, and his resur- 
rection, we find ample ground of faith in him as the Chosen 
and Sent, whose name is our refuge and our hope. It is this 
faith which makes one a Christian, a Unitarian Christian, in 
contradistinction to those, on the one hand, who discredit his 
Divine mission, though believers in the one God from whom 
he came, or who, on the other hand, raise him into an equal- 
ity of position and consciousness with the Being by whom 
he was endowed with his extraordinary powers. 

The third article of belief comprised in the Unitarian faith 
might seem to be deducible from what we have now said of 
the work which Christ was appointed to execute; but we 
receive it through the more direct instruction of the New Tes- 
tament. The Gospel is both a product and an assurance of 
mercy. It originated in the love of God, and is meant not 
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more as a means of regeneration than as an antidote to de- 
spair. Christ did not die to appease a vindictive sovereign, 
or to satisfy an insatiate justice; he did not come into the 
world to relieve the Divine mind of any difficulties into 
which it was brought in its government of the world, or to 
render the forgiveness of the penitent possible. He came to 
bring, and he died that he might persuade men to accept, the 
influence which should prepare them for pardon, and inspire 
them with a new energy of obedience. Whatever other 
purposes were accomplished by his ministry or his death, 
are hidden from our knowledge in those inscrutable counsels 
of the Infinite Wisdom, into which it is alike useless and 
irreverent for us to push our curiosity. It is enough for us 
to know, that through Christ they who had fallen from hope, 
as they had wandered from God, are sought by the Divine 
compassion, and are entreated, and enabled also, to rise out 
of their fear and misery into an experience of that grace 
which is redemption and peace and joy; for “God hath not 
appointed us to wrath, but to obtain salvation by our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” On this salvation the Unitarian Christian 
takes hold by an humble faith. He esteems distrust of the 
Divine mercy to be more than persistence in impiety; it is 
the height of wilful opposition to God. He sees a provision 
made in the Gospel large enough for his wants, great as they 
are; on that provision he casts himself. He hears a voice 
calling him to accept the gift of eternal life, and promising 
him continual aid in overcoming the hindrances that lie 
in his way to heaven; and he neither desires nor dares to 
doubt that this voice speaks in the name of that God who 
cannot deceive his creatures. The faith which he exercises 
is just the faith which inward necessity prompts him to in- 
dulge, but which only an outward revelation could authorize 
him to cherish. Recognizing in himself that necessity, 
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with what deep thankfulness does he accredit that revela- 
tion! and because he believes in Christ as “the wisdom of 
God and the power of God unto salvation,” he obtains for- 
giveness and enters on the life everlasting. 

The mercy which the Gospel conveys is not, however, so 
free, that it disregards moral distinctions. Its purpose, on 
the contrary, being to establish the authority of such dis- 
tinctions over the human soul, it offers forgiveness only to 
those who forsake their sins, and promises assistance only 
to them who choose the. way of righteousness. A fourth 
truth which Unitarian Christianity makes prominent is the 
supreme importance of a religious character. It instructs 
the believer in the consecration of himself to duty, and lays 
upon him the law of a spiritual life in Christ Jesus. The 
work of Christ in the soul it represents as a moral work, 
which, without disturbing the freedom of the human will, 
or lessening the responsibleness of the individual, incites 
him to such offices of self-examination, self-abasement, and 
self-amendment, as, with the aid which the Divine Spirit 
furnishes, enable him to rise out of his degradation into the 
“liberty,” which is but another name for the obedience, “ of 
the sons of God.” The commencement of this new con- 
sciousness is a sense of personal delinquency, folly, and 
danger, producing a painful conviction — how can it be 
other than painful, if it be sincere ? —of the evil of sin. 
The initial experience of the Christian, if he has been a 
worldly or selfish, an impenitent or irreligious man, is a 
radical change of purposes and tastes, —a change of the 
tempers which are signified by that expressive and appro- 
priate term, “the heart,” and an adoption of Christian prin- 
ciples as rules of life. The subsequent growth of the char- 
acter is seen in the use of these principles, and in the 
exercise of such tempers as assimilate the believer to the 
meek and heavenly Jesus. Character, therefore, not mere- 
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ly as signified before men in an external propriety, but as 
maintained before God in the submission of the will, the 
purity of the affections, and the earnestness of the soul’s 
pursuit of a likeness to Christ, is made the one thing need- 
ful; without which faith is dead, and hope is vain; but 
with which the humblest of the children of men may aspire 
to a recognition hereafter as one of the saints of God. 
Righteousness, in this large compass of meaning, rightful- 
ness of the interior as well as the visible life, through sanc- 
tification of all the processes of thought and all the forms 
of action, — the righteousness which has its full expression 
in love to God and love to man,— this is the requisition 
under which the Unitarian regards himself as lying, and in 
the endeavor to comply with which alone he dares to con- 
sider himself a diseiple of Christ.. 

The interpretation which he puts upon the language of 
the New Testament does not end, however, with an inculca- 
tion of duty or a supply of satisfaction for the little time 
which we spend on earth. We find in the Scriptures of our 
faith a clear annunciation of an existence that reaches on 
from the confines of the grave, through the eternity which 
lies beyond its unseen border. We believe in human im- 
mortality on the word of him who has brought an immortal 
life to light. Nor does our faith stop with the confession of 
this truth. As we read the narratives which contain the 
discourses of Christ, and the Epistles which his inspired 
followers have left as their commentaries on those dis- 
courses, we understand that the future life is the result, as 
well as the continuance, of the present, — in its moral or con- 
tingent aspect a result, as in its physical or necessary aspect 
it is a continuance. We find there solemn and emphatic 
warnings of a future retribution,—of a judgment that 
shall be realized by every soul, and shall be administered 
by One who is “no respecter of persons”; of honor and joy 
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and glory as the recompense, not deserved, but graciously 
bestowed on them who, by patient continuance in well-doing, 
shall have sought after a heavenly inheritance, but of shame 
and tribulation as the portion of those who, in this period of 
their existence, shall have preferred the pleasures of sin to 
the service of God. The fifth essential doctrine of Unitari- 
anism is the certainty of a retribution after death, by which 
the demands of righteousness and the entreaties of mercy 
from God through Christ are enforced upon the believer. 

Such as I have now given is, I conceive, a correct out- 
line of the Unitarian faith. These are its cardinal doctrines, 
its essential elements, any one of which, if withdrawn, would 
impair the validity of the rest, and all of which, when properly 
adjusted in the believer’s consciousness of their power, are 
sufficient for the ends of human need and human good. 
Such is the belief which was advocated in the face of mis- 
representation and hostility by men of the last generation, 
and which, if any faith could acquire from human disci- 
pleship a claim to consideration, derived from their sincere . 
and practical attachment to its truths new evidence of its 
value. Such was the faith which he who then stood in this 
pulpit, averse as he was to controversy, vindicated from 
‘the allegations which prejudice directed against it. We are 
not anxious, however, to quote honored names, from our 
own land or from other lands, of recent or of more remote 
date, as defenders of this faith; for the great question 
should be, not by whom has it been held, but what are its 
intrinsic claims. The sketch we have given suggests sey- 
eral remarks, each of which we must compress into a single 
sentence. 

This is a definite faith which I have described. Its terms 
are as precise as are found in any Confession ever prepared 
_ by the assembled wisdom of bishops or presbyters. Let no 
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one say that Unitarians have not a distinct. and intelligi- 
ble belief, for the statements made in this discourse are in 
themselves a refutation of such a charge. 

This is a positive faith. Every point contains direct as- 
sertion of truth. Nothing has been said of “not believing,” 
but every word helps to build up a structure of substantial 
doctrine. Let no one sneer at the negative faith of Unita- 
rians, so long as these five articles constitute their theologi- 
cal position. 

This is a Scriptural faith. Does any one ask whence it 
is drawn ? — we answer, each and every part from the Bible. 
We may be glad that reason finds in it nothing which it 
must deny its own attributes of intellectual and moral dis- 
crimination before it can accept; but we do not lean on the 
approval of reason. The Bible is the armory which sup- 
plies us with weapons of defence for this belief, as well 
as the citadel in which we find protection against unbelief. 
Let no one impute to us a disregard of Scriptural authority 

- for the views which we entertain, since our faith is noth- 
ing but our interpretation of the sacred volume, without 
which we should be in worse than heathen darkness ; for 
then, neither having faith nor resting in superstition, we 
should indeed be “of all men most miserable.” 

This is a Christian faith; eminently Christian, since it 
not only accepts Christ as God’s chief messenger and man’s 
best friend, but commends to the heart no other hope than 
that which Christ allows and produces. Let no one in- 
timate that we do not think much of him who is Saviour 
and Lord, according to our construction of the Divine grace ; 
for if Christ were taken away, not only the cement which 
holds our system of belief together would be destroyed, but 
the vitality which pervades that system would be lost. 

This is an efficacious faith, — persuasive in its influence 
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and authoritative in its character. It has shown itself 
mighty as an instrument of spiritual regeneration and a means 
of Christian progress. Its truths are instinct with Divine 
power, suited to rectify and inform the judgment, to cleanse 
and enrich the heart, to quicken and invigorate the con- 
science, to mould and adorn the life, to sanctify and save the 
soul. Let no one presume to utter so gross a falsehood as that, 
which pronounces this faith empty or barren. It is not so, as 
it declares in its own behalf. It is not so, as its history shows. 

Finally, this is a faith that should be cherished and 
avowed and explained and defended by those who, whether 
through domestic instruction or by the success of their own 
inquiries, have obtained a reliance upon it as the very truth 
and grace of God. Let no one venture to say, that a faith 
so definite, so positive, so scriptural, so Christian, so suited 
to guide and satisfy man, is not worthy of the most earnest 
advocacy and the most grateful attachment. Let not its 
friends give its opponents occasion to reproach them with 
holding it in low estimation. I cannot see that candor and 
liberality are inconsistent with a strenuous maintenance of 
the views which we deem to be alone justifiable by the lan- 
guage of the Bible, and to be best adapted for the relief of 
human exigencies. Nor can I understand why a steadfast 
interest in his religious opinions should be considered wrong 
in a Unitarian, when it is admired in the professors of every 
other form of Christian faith. 

My friends, I do not now urge you to be Unitarians ; but I 
do advise and beseech you who have ever called yourselves 
by this name, to “ examine yourselves whether you be in the 
faith”; and I counsel and charge those who hold this to 
be the true Christian faith, to recommend it to their fellow- 
men by the calm but zealous regard which it shall enkin- 
dle, and the practical influence which it shall be permitted 
to exert. 
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MORAL VIS INERTIA. 


A DISTINGUISHED Professor in an Orthodox Theological 
School is reported to have said that “ Laziness is nine tenths 
of total depravity”; and it needs not much reflection to con- 
vince us that this is at the bottom of many of the evils from 
which society suffers. Here is a bad custom, bringing good 
to nobody, year after year complained of by everybody, but 
it is perpetuated because we are all too lazy to undertake 
earnestly its removal. There is a moral nuisance in soci- 
ety ; the whole community points its finger and cries, Shame! 
but the nuisance is not touched, for we are all too lazy to 
abate it. See how sheer pretension and impudence obtain 
notoriety and places of distinction, because it is so much 
easier to admit their claims than to resist them. See how 
modest merit dies unrewarded and unknown, because the 
world is too lazy to bring it into notice. 

So in our individual life, what binds confessedly evil hab- 
its to us year after year? Laziness. What lets golden 
opportunities slip by us unimproved? Laziness. What 
prevents our making attainments in rich stores of knowl- 
edge? Laziness. What keeps us through threescore years 
on a low moral plane, hardly daring to lift up our eyes to 
the hills whence comes our help? Laziness. 

“The children of this world are wiser in their generation 
than the children of light,” and they know full well what the 
weak’ side of human nature is. Accordingly, to carry their 
point they always reckon upon laziness as a sure ally. Let 
sin assume a bold front, speak in a loud tone, keep repeat- 
ing and pushing its claims, and by and by the world through 
its laziness will cave in. See how all the bad influences of 
life have force on their side ;— avarice is watchful, selfish- 
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ness persevering, passion violent, ambition headlong. How 
easy the battle they fight with the laziness of the world! 
To make the victory still more sure, has not religion itself 
been sapped of much of its restraining strength, and been 
dressed up in forms most acceptable to the world’s prevail- 
ing laziness? False religions have cunningly allied them- 
selves to man’s weakness by making the great point, not 
what we do, but what we believe, how we feel, what class 
we belong to, what ceremonies we observe. 

Not so with Jesus. As if aware that laziness was man’s 
bosom sin, the precepts of the Saviour require men to act. 
Why stand yeidle? Go work inmy vineyard. Go preach 
the Gospel to all creatures. Work out your salvation. Be 
ye doers of the word. Take up the cross. Even to the 
paralytic he said, as if earnestly doing something was the 
condition of wholeness, “Take up thy bed and walk.” Work, 
earnest Christian work,— how much it can accomplish if it 
can overcome “nine tenths of our depravity”! 


DENOMINATIONAL GROWTH. 


Tur questions are sometimes asked, — What progress are 
purer views of the Gospel making in the world? What re- 
sults afford encouragement for raising a Book Fund, or for 
sending forth preachers to distant places? During the last 
twenty years has there been any considerable growth of the 
Unitarian body? Have not the hopes that were formerly 
cherished of large accessions to our numbers, and of rapid 
and wide diffusion of our views, been signally disappointed ? 
- As a denomination are we any stronger than we were a 
6* 
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dozen years ago? Since the fathers of our faith fell asleep, 
have not all things continued as they were, and must we not 
conclude that we are embarked in a discouraging and un- 
successful, if not positively failing enterprise ? 

We propose to offer a word of reply to these queries. 
Apparent progress, seen in the multiplication of churches, 
the diffusion of a denominational name, the rise of a large 
and powerful sect, is not the only progress possible. Such 
growth is usually of a mushroom nature. It feeds on some 
temporary aliment, furnished by a brief oscillation of the 
public mind, or a sudden transition in the popular taste or 
whim. Few will predict permanent prosperity to Spiritu- 
alism or Mormonism because they have gathered thousands 
of followers in a day. 

In the early stages of the Unitarian movement it was 
doubtless very naturally thought that the new sect would 
. have a career like that of all other sects, — that it would 
form a closely compacted party, be pervaded with the pas- 
sions which usually distinguish religious parties, gather to 
itself a troop of followers, who would in time depart from 
the simplicity and purity of their first professions, and so 
deserve to be in turn supplanted by some other body that 
would run a similar career of growth and decline. Such 
has been the history of sects. Providence seems to have 
reserved us for a nobler lot. Providence has disappointed 
early expectations only to give the dawn of hopes far more 
inspiring. Providence has denied us an apparent progress 
only that we may see a latent progress which is one of the 
most remarkable in the history of religious opinions. 

We have not in this country many more churches now 
than we had a score of years ago; but there is not proba- 
bly a large church in this country, of any denomination, that 
has not, among its most intelligent members, some who have 
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heard of our views of religion, and believe them to be essen- 
tially true. We have not greatly enlarged our list of min- 
isters nominally Unitarian; but how great would the list be 
if it included the clergymen in all denominations who are 
virtually Unitarian? And how is it in other countries ? 
Let the rich and noble volume of Theological Essays, of 
which we give an account in the first article in this Journal, 
supply an answer. The best furnished, most thoughtful 
and hopeful minds, in all communions, are working in the 
direction of our views of truth. 

It might be thought that this is a mere empty assertion, 
were not the facts upon which it is based too notorious to be 
denied. A late number of the British Quarterly Review 
says: “It has been with modern Unitarianism as with 
modern Voluntaryism, — it has not added much to the bulk 
of avowed Unitarians, but it has done much as an influence ; 
as a complexion of thought, tending to affect the opinions of 
reading men, it is widely diffused.” The British Banner, 
commenting on the above extract, adds: “The main cause 
of alarm does not exist among [from] the number openly 
professing Unitarianism, but is among [from] those profess- 
ing Orthodoxy and sympathizing with Unitarianism.” 

The great influence our Unitarian literature has exerted 
in this country, in modifying creeds, changing the character 
_ of theological schools, ameliorating the tone of preaching, 
“and giving a more practical, charitable, and genial spirit to 
the administration of religion, need only be alluded to. The 
fact is, the word Unitarian represents no feeble influence in 
modern Christendom. It is a power pervasive, hopeful, and 
silently making all things new. An able Unitarian minister 
is a senator of a large constituency. ‘To few denominations 
has Providence assigned a nobler work. Its earnest, fresh, 
and living word should be sent abroad without stint. Not 
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for names, not for a party, not for an outward, visible growth 
do we care. We prize more that kingdom which cometh 
not with observation. We are grateful that so many signs 
prophesy ultimate success, and assure us that our labor in 
the Lord shall not be in vain. 


AN INTERVIEW. 


TRAVELLING lately in a foreign country, the following in- 
terview took place. A small group met one day in the 
street. The individuals were from different countries. 
Two of them I will briefly describe. The first was a young 
merchant of the place, — handsome, well dressed, and gen- 
tlemanly. He was a communicant of the Episcopal Church. 
The other was a Yankee sea-captain,—a large, rough- 
looking man, dressed carelessly and almost coarsely. He 
had an intelligent and thoughtful cast of countenance. He 
commanded a fine ship, then lying in the harbor, and was 
much esteemed by the merchants, as I afterwards learned. 
He was so strict in his religious principles that he would 
allow nothing to be done on shipboard on Sunday except 
what was absolutely necessary. 

As we met, the merchant, knowing that I was a Unitarian,” 
turned to me and said, “ Your denomination do not believe 
in Christ, do they?” I replied, “Certainly we believe in 
Christ; he is the corner-stone of our faith. Otherwise we 
should not be Christians.” “ But,” said he, “you do not be- 
lieve that he is God.” “No,” said I, “we believe that he 
is the Son of God.” “Why do you not believe that he is 
God?” said he. Pausing a moment to collect my thoughts, 
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I replied, “ Because, in the first place, he never claimed to 
be God.” “He said,” replied the merchant, “I and my Fa- 
ther are one.” I answered, “Christ himself explains in 
what sense he uses these words, when he prays that his dis- 
ciples may be one, even as he and the Father are one.” 
The captain, who was sitting on a sugar-cask with his head 
down, looked up, as if a new thought had struck him, and 
said: “That is true. Christ never claimed to be God. I 
am familiar with the Old Testament and the New, and I 
do not recollect a single passage in which Christ claims to 
be God.” 

I proceeded: “In the next place, Christ did not come 
in his own name and by his own authority as God. He 
everywhere ascribes his mission and all his authority to the 
Father. ‘The Father that sent me beareth witness of me.’ 
‘I came not of myself; he sent me.’ In the single Gospel 
of John, Christ speaks of himself in twenty-two passages as 
sent by the Yather, and deriving all his authority from him.” 
The captain again responded: “That is certainly so. Christ 
everywhere speaks of himself as sent by the Father.” 

“ Acain,” said I, “Christ everywhere ascribes all his 
mighty works to the Father. ‘The works are not mine, 
but the Father’s who sent me. ‘The works which the 
Father hath given me to do bear witness that the Father 
hath sent me.’ ‘The Son can do nothing but what he 

*“seeth the Father do.’” The captain responded: “That is 
certainly the representation of the whole New Testament. 
I can repeat a great part of it by heart, and I do not re- 
member a single passage to the contrary.” 

“ And then,” said I, “in his highest capacity as judge of 
the world, Christ claims only a delegated authority. ‘The 
Father hath committed all judgment unto the Son.’ And 
moreover,” said I, “ Christ speaks of his very being, not as 
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self-existent, but as derived. ‘As the Father hath life in 
himself, so has he given to the Son to have life in himself” 

“ Finally,” said I, “the Apostle says: ‘Then cometh the 
end, when he shall have delivered up the kingdom to God, 
even the Father. When all things shall be subdued unto 
him, then shall the Son also himself be subject to him that 
did put all things under him, that God may be all in all.’” 

Thereupon the captain jumped from his seat, clapped his 
hands together, and said, with an air of marked surprise: 
“That is very extraordinary. I have been brought up and 
lived all my days with Trinitarians. I have never heard the 
Unitarian view distinctly before. But that short statement 
seems to me to exhaust the subject and to be conclusive. 
It certainly is the view of the New Testament.” I then 
went with him to call upon the merchant to whom his ship 
was consigned. The first words he said to him were, “I 
have learned something new from the Scriptures this morn- 
ing.” It seemed to strike his mind with the force of a dis- 
covery. 

I have related this anecdote with as strict accuracy as my 
memory will allow. I have done it to show how the Unita- 
rian view strikes for the first time an intelligent, religious 
mind, free from prejudice, and thoroughly acquainted with 
the New Testament. There are in every denomination 
many such, and it only needs a tract, or a book, or a living 
teacher, to present the Unitarian view in its simplest form;* 
to command their immediate assent. The reason of the 
prejudice against our faith is the strange misapprehensions 
of it, such as the young merchant entertained, circulated 
partly through ignorance and partly through priesteraft. 


This is a strong reason why we should press the book and 
missionary enterprise. 


Be 
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TRUTHFULNESS IN WORSHIP. 


ONCE on a time a young theological student, in his first 
attempts at conducting public worship in the chapel of the 
institution, very naturally used expressions often heard in 
devotional exercises, and, speaking in the name of those 
present, confessed, “ We are miserable sinners, straying like 
lost sheep, ever following the devices of our own hearts, and 
incapable of any good thing,” &c. 

The professor, whose duty it was to offer criticism, after 
having spoken of the sermon, and the reading, remarked, in 
substance, that he had a word to say in relation to the 
prayer. “We are,” said he, “theological professors and 
students, assembled here with high and sacred aims; the 
penitential confessions of the prayer are not true; or if true, 
we are unfit for this place.” 

How many expressions would be banished from the liter- 
ature of worship were a like truthfulness always observed! 
Not that they originated in insineerity. Struck out in mo- 
ments of the soul’s profoundest experience, they were full of 
truth when they were first uttered. It is only in their rep- 
etition that they are false. At least, the daily use of them, 
in states of mind far below that of their origin, is little less 
than alie. It is using high-water mark when the tide has 

“fallen. 

Disparaging words in regard to the present life and the 
world that now is, calling it “a world of trouble,” a “vale 
of tears,” do not seem truthful on the lips of men whose 
whole appearance indicates a keen relish of temporal enjoy- 
ments. “ We pant for thy service as the hart panteth for the 
water-brooks,” said the prayer intended for a congregation 
whose reluctant attendance and listless looks did not give 
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the least color of truth to that statement. In a moment of 
unutterable self-abasement, when it seemed as if something 
loathsome had cleaved to him from the first breath he drew, 
one of old said, “I was born in iniquity, and in sin did my 
mother conceive me.” But now to use that expression in 
our common prayers, as is sometimes done, is to utter a stu- 
pendous lie. 

But it is in devotional poetry that the untruthfulness of 
which we speak is most frequently seen. Something may 
doubtless be said in defence, by pleading poetic license. 
But a hymn, sung as an act of worship to the heart-search- 
ing God, should not, one would think, wander far in the re- 
gions of fiction. 


‘¢ Pain would we leave this weary road, 
And sleep in death to rest with God,”’ 


sing a congregation, nine tenths of whom look upon death as 
the greatest evil that can befall them. 


‘Fly swifter round, ye wheels of time, 
And bring the welcome day,” 


they sing, when in fact they would do anything to retard 
those wheels, and the day referred to is the most dreaded 
of all. 
*¢ Could I command the spacious earth, 
Or the more boundless sea, 
For one short hour of praise and prayer 
Id give them both away,’’? — 


but as an expression of feeling on the part of a worldly 
congregation, what an awful piece of hypocrisy ! 
‘* Beyond my highest joy 
I prize her heavenly ways, 
Her sweet communion, solemn vows, 
Her hymns of love and praise.”’ 
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So said Dr. Dwight, and here and there there may be one 
whose soul has attained his lofty weight of spirituality. 
How many in our common congregations can sing these 
words truthfully ? 

Perhaps the greatest improvement in modern hymn-books 
consists in the dropping of expressions which are hyperbol- 
ical, exaggerated, untrue. It suggests that a similar im- 
provement should mark all the exercises of public worship. 
When shall we speak the simple truth, if not when we in- 
voke the presence of Him who searcheth the heart? It is 
fearful to think how many false things are said in that pres- 
ence, uttered in a solemn sound, but by thoughtless lips. 
The speech in the pulpit that is marked by simple and ex- 
act truthfulness may seem at first tame and powerless ; but 
in the end it will have a force that nothing else can wield. 
The moment we resort to expressions which go beyond our 
consciousness of truth, that moment we make worship an 
affectation and show. 


MEETINGS OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


July 7, 1856. A special meeting of the Board was held 
this day, at the call of the President. Messrs. Lothrop, 
Fairbanks, Callender, G. W. Briggs, Clark, Fearing, and 
the Secretary were present. 

The Secretary read a communication he had received 
from Hodgson Pratt, Esq., of Calcutta, in relation to the 
mission established by the Association in that city. It was 
voted that the Secretary return the thanks of the Commit- 
tee for this valuable letter. The letter itself will be found 
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in this Journal under the head of Extracts from Letters. 
We need not call the attention of our readers to a commu- 
nication which throws much light on the condition and pros- 
pects of our mission in India, and gives us additional reasons 
for thankfulness for the success which has attended Mr. 
Dall’s labors, by setting before us so clearly the many ob- 
stacles with which he has had to contend. The Executive 
Committee felt great satisfaction in having for a friendly 
correspondent in Calcutta a gentleman of the extensive in- 
formation and sound judgment of Mr. Pratt. 

The Secretary also laid before the Board a letter he had 
received from Thakoor Doss Roy, an assistant teacher in 
the Bali Training School, in India, expressing a wish to 
come to America, to be educated for the Unitarian ministry, 
in which work, under the influence of Mr. Dall, he had be- 
come deeply interested. This gentleman, Thakoor Doss 
Roy, also expressed a hope that an American education 
might fit him for useful missionary service in Calcutta. 
The letter here referred to was printed in the last Quar- 
terly Journal. 

The Secretary stated that, in a letter recently sent to Mr. 
Dall, he had discouraged the plan of a visit to this country 
by Thakoor Doss Roy, inasmuch as it would probably be 
attended with an opposite effect from that anticipated. Ex- 
perience had proved that it is best for young men to be 
educated among the influences which they are to mould. A 
residence here might cut him off from close sympathy with 
his own countrymen, and lead him, on his return, to attempt 
changes for which they are wholly unprepared. Independ- 
ent altogether of the expense attending a visit to this coun- 
try, and an education here, it was believed it would be bet- 
ter for Mr. Dall to give such instruction as he could find 
time for, and thus fit the young man for missionary service. 
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It was added, that this opinion was expressed unofficially, 
and, should a different view be taken by the Board, Mr. 
Dall would be immediately apprised of it. 

The whole subject was discussed at some length. Some 
members of the Committee were of opinion, that it would be 
well to send for the young Indian convert, as he would have 
a more thorough education here than he could obtain at 
home, and his presence might awaken interest in our 
churches. In view, however, of the whole case, it was 
voted to concur in the answer which the Secretary had 
sent, and he was accordingly directed to inform Mr. Dall of ~ 
this result. 

The subject of establishing a missionary station at Ma- 
dras, India, came up for consideration. The long and re- 
peated importunity of Rey. William Roberts, a humble 
missionary in that place, that a helper might be sent to him, 
together with the offer of assistance in sustaining an Amer- 
ican missionary made by the British Foreign Unitarian 
Association, were regarded as great inducements to take 
this step. On the other hand, all the information obtained 
in regard to Madras itself does not encourage the hope of 
very successful labors in that city. Without taking any 
final action, the Board adjourned. 


July 16, 1856. Present, Messrs. Lothrop, Fairbanks, 
Callender, Fearing, Clark, Hall, and the Secretary. 

The Board had the pleasure of an interview with Rey. 
E. J. Bolles, and Nathaniel Green, Esq., of Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, who appeared before the Committee to submit 


~ some facts relating to the prospects of the Unitarian Society 


in that place. 
The consideration of the question of sending a missionary 
to Madras was resumed. After an extended discussion, the 
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matter was referred to a special committee, consisting of 
Messrs. Lothrop, Fairbanks, Fearing, and the Secretary, 
with full power to send a missionary to Madras, if in their 
judgment this measure shall seem expedient, provided no 
expenditure be incurred beyond the sum of five hundred 
dollars per annum. 


August 11,1856. Messrs. Lothrop, Fairbanks, Callen- 
der, G. W. Briggs, Alger, and the Secretary, were present 
at the meeting this day. 

The special committee on the subject of establishing a 
new paper made an extended written report. In the belief 
that further information might be obtained, that would en- 
able the Board to act more understandingly, the subject was 
laid upon the table until the next meeting. 

The Secretary laid before the Board a written applica- 
tion from the Delaware Literary Institute, in Franklin, 
New York, that all the publications of the Association 
should be given to the library of that Institution. It was 
voted to comply with this request, and the Secretary was 
directed to forward a box of books. 

Several applications for aid to feeble societies were con- 
sidered, the Secretary reporting the facts in each case, as 
far as he had been able to ascertain them. Final action 
was had only on a few cases when the Board adjourned. 
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EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS. 


Every year the Rooms of the Association are becoming 
more and more known, and individuals in all parts of our 
country apply there for tracts and books. The correspond- 
ence thus created is already considerable. As a specimen, 
we present the following. In reply to a previous letter of 
inquiry, a book (Eliot’s Doctrinal Lectures) and a friendly 
note had been sent, which drew forth the following, from a 
writer who lives in a remote State, and is an entire stranger 
to us: — 


*¢ Dear Sir, —I received your answer on June 18th, and on July 
3d I received the treatise. I could hardly find time to eat or 
sleep, until I had read it through. It spoke my own tenets far 
better than I could speak them myself. Had I known that such 
a book was in print, I should have sent for it long since. As soon 
as I had read it, I started it on its missionary service. The first 
who read it was a preacher of the Christian order, who approved 
of it. ‘The second was my old mother, who has raised her family 
in the Methodist Church. She was well pleased with it. My old 
father, 74 years of age, approves of it. It is now in the hands of 
my son, who is a young preacher of the Christian order. I think 
that he will approve of it. A greater present you could not have 
sent to us. Please send another of Eliot’s Doctrinal Lectures, 
for this is a Trinitarian neighborhood. They will do a vast 
amount of good, and I will attend to that duty, with any other 
duty you may require, which may be likely to do good. My 
ability very humble, my age 53, my property $3,000, my belief 
Unitarian. Command me freely, that I may do good. July 12th 
I received the fourth number of the Quarterly Journal, and 
was much pleased with it. I had delayed writing until I could 
get the catalogue and prices of your books. Please send ‘ The 
Trinitarian Faith Examined and Unitarian Faith Established.’ ”’ 
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On the back of the letter was written this text : — 


“‘T have set to my seal, that God is true, and that the God of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob is the God and Father of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ.” 


Hopeson Pratt, Esq. 


Many of our readers will be pleased to hear again from 
this enlightened and philanthropic Englishman, residing in 
Caleutta, who has been such an able assistant to Mr. Dall. 
The Executive Committee ef the Association have been 
grateful that they had a correspondent in Calcutta, who 
writes from the long experience in that country, from the 
interest in our mission, from the clear judgment and cau- 
tious wisdom of Mr. Pratt. 


‘‘Midnapore, February 21st, 1856. 
“To Tur Rev. Henry A. Mines, D. D., Sec. A. UL. A. 


‘¢ Dear Sir, —In forwarding to you the accompanying copy of 
the Report of the Proceedings of the Unitarian Mission in Cal- 
cutta during the six months ending with the close of the past year, 
Thave ventured to submit the following remarks, thinking that 
the Association would be glad to receive from as many different 
sources as possible anything that may throw light upon a field of 
labor so new as this is. 

‘** The liberality which has been manifested by the Association 
in devoting so considerable a sum from their limited resources to 
an experiment of this kind, in opposition, probably, to the opinion 
of many of their brethren who think that Home Missions have a 
greater claim, makes me anxious that there should be no mis- 
understanding of the precise position of affairs, and no overesti- 
mate of the probable extent of success. It is, I think, therefore, 
of importance that you should be amply furnished with whatever 
details connected with the state of society here may, taken in 
connection with what you gather from other sources, enable 
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you to form a correct opinion as to the actual prospects of this 
undertaking. 

**Our Calcutta population may be divided into three classes, — 
Europeans, Eurasians (or half-castes), and natives. The first 
of these, consisting of government officials, lawyers, and mer- 
chants, are men-wholly absorbed in their several occupations, 
without leisure of any sort, and without inclination to enter upon 
any subject not connected with politics, personal advancement, 
or the acquisition of wealth. They none of them look upon India 
as their home. The sole object with all is to devote every waking 
hour to the speedy acquisition of wealth or a high official position, 
in order that they may be enabled to return to their own Jand with 
a competency in as short a time as possible. The climate renders 
it impossible for Europeans to bring up their families in India, 
even if their own health permitted them to make their home here; 
so that India is a temporary place of exile, not a colony. It will 
be easily understood that the investigation of religious truth, or a 
due apprehension of the importance of religious influences, is not 
to be found to any great extent in such a community ; and, consid- 
ering these circumstances, it is creditable to them that they are 
surpassed by no other community in the extent of their pecuniary 
support to religious and charitable institutions, while the out- 
ward observances of religion, as far as these consist in attendance 
at public service, are by no means neglected. The members of 
the * Eurasian’ class, brought up in India, are, as a general rule, 
but ill educated, and are singularly wanting in energy, enterprise, 
and independence, while in intellectual capacity they are probably 
_ inferior to the Hindoos. Among neither of these classes, there- 

fore, is your missionary likely to obtain much attention or in- 
fluence. An intense dislike to the very name ‘ Unitarian” per- 
vades English society, and none but very earnest and thoughtful 
men are likely, therefore, to expose themselves to the risk of 
listening to views which make those who hold them shunned and 
unpopular. 

‘‘ Regarding the third section of our community, —their pres- 
ent characteristics and tendencies, I have already written at 
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some length in my letter of July last ; but whether any distinct 
impression has been derived from those remarks, or from Mr. 
Dall’s subsequent letters, I cannot tell. As it is for this section 
of our brethren that the Mission has been mainly established, 
and as it is in respect to chem, their character, progress, and 
wants, that any differences of opinion are likely to arise, the more 
information you receive on the subject, from whatever source, the 
better will your Association be enabled to judge of the whole 
question. 

‘‘One great difficulty with which it appears to me all mission- 
ary undertakings have more or less to contend, in this country, 
is the hard materialism which is a distinguishing characteris- 
tic of the young Hindoos educated in the English schools and 
colleges. Religion and superstition have, as it were, come to be 
regarded by them as synonymous; and to ask them to believe that 
Christianity has had a supernatural origin, or that it is a direct 
message from God, appears to them to be a retrograde movement, 
and to be placing the newly found right of reason under fresh 
subjection to childish superstitions. It must, however, be obvious, 
that in reference to this difficulty we possess no inconsiderable 
advantage over our Trinitarian brethren, and that herein we have 
great cause for hope of success. Considering the injurious influ- 
ence which the writings of Paine have exercised among many of 
the educated Hindoos, I hope that Mr. Dall will find time to enter 
upon a course of lectures with the special object of replying to the 
statements advanced by that and other writers of the same class. 

‘* Another and a different cause of obstruction which our efforts, 
not less than those of other religious societies, will have to cope 
with, is that Christianity rebukes the daily life and thoughts of 
our Hindoo heathen, — their intense selfishness and pride, their 
abject moral cowardice, untruthfulness, and instability. They 
feel mortified by the consciousness of moral degradation which 
Christianity awakens; and this sense of irritation makes them 
anxious to find arguments against its reasonableness and author- 
ity. Both the above facts are difficulties in the way of religious 
belief. There is another in the way of the public avowal of Chris- 
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tianity, even when the belief exists. I refer to the want of moral 
courage which forms so marked a feature in the character of the 
Hindoos of Lower Bengal; and to this cause must be added another 
of more creditable character, — the strength of their family ties, 
which exercises an influence almost unknown among more ener- 
getic races. The convictions must be overpowering, the yearning 
for the consolation of true religion must be intense, which will 
enable the timid and domestic Hindoo to withstand the entreaties 
and tears of his female relations, the curses of his father and 
brethren, the gross insults and reproaches of his friends, —all of 
which are the inevitable fate of a convert to Christianity. I have 
little doubt but that there are hundreds of educated natives in Cal- 
cutta who are more or less convinced of the divine origin of Chris- 
tianity ; but that conviction is not strong enough, or they do not 
sufficiently feel the want of religion, to induce them to prove the 
sacrifices which the avowal of that conviction involves. 

‘© When I speak of an avowal of Christian belief, I mean an 
open and a public avowal. There are numbers who are willing to 
acknowledge in private that they believe in Christianity, and in its 
claims upon their gratitude and obedience, who would shrink from 
any public profession of faith. Many even take a pleasure in talk- 
ing of these things with their English friends, —for private con- 
versation of this kind involves no sacrifice, and creates no opposi- 
tion on the part of their relatives. So long as their Christianity is 
only a matter of intellectual assent and speculation, they do not lose 
caste, for they still conform to the outward observances of Hindoo- 
ism, which is all that their priests and relatives ask for. Nay, 
more, there are men in Calcutta who openly avow their ridicule 
of Hindooism, and neglect its precepts by the use of wine, who are 
not outcasts because they still observe Hindoo worship, and, being 
men of wealth, are able to keep the priests in good humor. The 
terrors of persecution and excommunication are reserved for those 
who dare to be baptized, and publicly take the name of Chris- 
tian. 

“‘The dread which the educated Hindoos have of acting in ac- 
cordance with avowed principles and convictions, when it involves 
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unpopularity and disapproval on the part of even the least enlight- 
ened of their countrymen, may be seen in numerous instances. 
Thus, for some years past, they have been constantly writing and 
speaking of the great moral evils invelved in the customs which 
render it obligatory upon widows (even when becoming so in 
childhood) to remain unmarried, and upon parents to betroth and 
marry their children at an immature age. Yet not a man has yet 
dared to break through these most injurious and immoral customs, 

‘Tt is of great importance, therefore, I think, that we should 
hold out no opportunities to the young men who profess an inter- 
est in Mr. Dall’s mission to play a double part,—to call them- 
selves Christians when with us, and Hindoos half an hour after- 
wards, when in the society of their friends. We must, I would 
submit, insist upon the same conditions as those prescribed by 
other Christian missions in this country; namely, an outward and 
public abjuration of Heathenism and adoption of Christianity, 
made solemn and impressive to their own minds by some outward 
and public ceremony like that of baptism. I can see many evils 
which are likely to follow from an opposite course. Designing 
persons of no religious convictions or principles whatever would 
profess to belong to our community, with the sole view of making 
a favorable impression upon persons who, like some of us, have 
places and appointments in their gift ; all manner of low and un- 
worthy motives would be at work; and when I say this, I speak 
from actual experience of what has happened over and over again 
to myself and others. 

‘‘ At the risk of appearing harsh and unjust in my estimate of 
native character, I have urged these views upon my friend Mr. 
Dall, because I know how much a new-comer is apt to be misled 
during the first months of residence here by the exceeding gentle- 
ness of demeanor which we find in the Hindoos of Bengal; and by 
the gratifying and intelligent assent which they give to every opin- 
ion expressed by those whom they wish to please, or whom they 
respect and fear. Possessing remarkable acuteness of character, 
they learn instantaneously what sentiments are agreeable to the 
person they are with, and hardly think it wrong to express a 
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warm and ready assent to all that is said to them, however much 
they really dissent from such opinions. The immense influence 
which the ministerial officers of our judicial courts here used in 
former years to obtain over their European superiors, (and which 
enabled them in great measure to influence the latter unconsciously 
in their decisions,) is a notorious instance of the fact I am now 
stating. These considerations I have urged, not only for the pur- 
pose of showing that we must insist upon a public profession of 
faith such as is provided for in baptism, but also that favorable 
conclusions may not too hastily be drawn from appearances which 
in Europe and America would fully justify these conclusions. 

**T cannot, however, conclude these remarks without explaining 
that I do not intend to convey the idea that the unfavorable charac- 
teristics of which I have just spoken are not accompanied by other 
qualities of a very different kind. On the contrary, I believe my 
opinions of the ultimate capabilities of the Hindoo character, under 
the operation of favorable circumstances, are much more hopeful 
than those entertained by most Englishmen in India; and it is not 
without pain that I have found it necessary to call your attention 
to the darker side of the picture. There is not one of these un- 
favorable characteristics which may not be greatly altered and 
elevated by the combined influence of religious, intellectual, and 
social progress. In other words, that which we call ‘native 
character? may be in great measure the result not so much of 
inherent tendencies as of the idolatry and political degradation 
which have acted upon the Hindoos through the course of centu- 
ries. Having thus dwelt upon the difficulties which must neces- 
sarily attend all missionary work in this country, I desire to repeat 
the opinion expressed in my previous communication, that there is 
here a most important and hopeful field for a Unitarian mission. 
It may be so ordained that Unitarian Christianity shall be the 
means of reconciling this highly intelligent race of men to their 
Heavenly Father and his blessed Son. It is our sacred duty to 
solve that question, but it is one which requires time to solve. It 
would be presumptuous to hope to find any data for forming a con- 
clusion upon such a question within the brief space of a few 
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months. We have sufficient cause for gratitude, that, during the 
short period which has elapsed since your missionary’s arrival, so 
many opportunities have been afforded to him for the promulgation 
of his religious views, and that he has been able to awaken some 
interest in Unitarian Christianity among several of the most dis- 
tinguished and intelligent men of the native community. It is a 
matter of special satisfaction, that a young man who was baptized 
several years ago as a convert to Christianity, and was subsequent- 
ly a divinity student in the College established here by the Church 
of England for the training of native preachers, has joined us, in 
consequence of finding in the works of our Unitarian theology a 
solution to many painful doubts and difficulties which had long be- 
set him. He may prove to be an important link between us and 
those of his countrymen who are wandering in search of a religion 
which shall satisfy their spiritual wants. 

‘Tt was, I am aware, your intention that Mr. Dall should not 
confine himself to a survey of this particular point in the mission- 
ary field of India, but that he should also visit Madras and one or 
two more distant places in that Presidency where it was reported 
that Unitarian Christianity was not wholly unknown. It is chiefly 
by my advice that he has not yet proceeded to the Madras Presi- 
dency, and it is therefore right that I should explain the grounds 
on which I have dissuaded him from doing so. In consequence of 
my intimacy with most of the leading men among the native com- 
munity here, I was able at once to make Mr. Dall known among 
them; so that under God’s blessing he has been enabled from 
the very first to gather a certain number of them about him for 
regular study and inquiry. He is not likely to have this advan- 
tage at Madras, where none of the educated classes, either Euro- 
pean or native, have shown the slightest interest in the patient and 
long-continued efforts of the native missionary there, — while, on 
the other hand, the population is very much smaller at Madras, 
and popular education has made but little progress; so that to do 
much, Mr. Dall would have first to acquire the vernacular of the 
country. A voyage to Madras and back, with such a length of stay 
there as would enable Mr. Dall to form any definite and useful con- 
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clusions, (to say nothing of the other proposed journeys into the 
interior,) would involve an absence of many weeks from Calcutta, 
and be a serious interruption to the several duties in which he is 
now engaged. Any work undertaken in this country must be 
carefully and constantly watched and tended on the part of its pro- 
jectors, or it languishes and dies out altogether. I would, there- 
fore, urge that this distant survey should be deferred for the pres- 
ent, and until our work here has attained a strength and a degree 
of co-operation on the part of others which would render the tem- 
porary absence of the missionary less injurious than it would be 
now. As regards this last point, it is to be regretted that the ex- 
istence of the ‘ Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in In- 
dia,’ which I set on foot when Mr. Dall arrived here, is little more 
than a name. None of the American gentlemen who assisted at 
the formation of that Society ever attend the Sunday services, 
while the excellent and generous man who has consented to act as 
Treasurer, Mr. Lewis, is unable to join in our services in conse- 
quence of holding Trinitarian opinions. 

*© At present, we have seldom more than one European present 
at the Sunday services, — those who form the congregation con- 
sisting, in addition to that gentleman, of four or five Eurasian gen- 
tlemen, and from twelve to fifteen natives. The assistarice of a 
society of laymen of experience, and well acquainted with the 
country, I consider to be much wanted; for it would, on the one 
hand, relieve Mr. Dall of many trifling details of a business kind, 
while, on the other, it would afford him valuable support and 
counsel. Of late my duties have removed me from the metrop- 
olis, and I am only able to pay a short visit to Mr. Dall now and 
then, so that he is now wholly alone. I attach much importance 
to the establishment of some educational institution in connection 
with our mission, and I hope to address you on this subject at 
some future time, when we are enabled to see our way more clear- 
ly. At present, nothing of the sort can be attempted with our 
limited income, — which has recently been diminished by the de- 
parture of several of the American merchants who were in Cal- 
cutta when Mr. Dall first arrived. , 
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‘¢T cannot conclude without acknowledging in grateful terms 
the kind and flattering reply with which you favored my commu- 
nication of July last. 7 

‘«« May God’s blessing attend the counsels and undertakings of 
your Association. 

‘¢] remain, my dear sir, very truly yours, 
‘¢ Hopeson Pratt.” 


Rev. Mr. DAtt. 


During the last quarter six letters have been received 
from Mr. Dall. We shall present a few extracts. . Under 
date of Calcutta, April 8th, he writes : — 


*¢ Could you look in upon me now, you would find my daily class 
just coming together, as its regular hour, 4} P. M., iscome. In 
spite of the heat of the weather, —and the wind to-day is like the 
breath of a furnace, — we pursue our labors. We are just now 
studying, in course, the conversations and discourses of Jesus, 
and there seems no other feeling than one of admiring assent to 
them all, when presented in the plain Unitarian way. Let your 
prayers go up for us that the seed sown may take deep root. In 
my last letter I had the delightful appeal to forward to friends at 
home, that they should receive a really intelligent man, —a na- 
tive of Bengal, —a decided Christian, — into the fold of Christ in 
America, and detain him till he should be ‘able to teach others 
also.’ I shall wait anxiously to hear how the proposition is met. 
Clearly, if my Hindoo brother, Thakoor Doss Roy, should succeed, 
do I see that a door is opened to us for doing the most thorough 
style of missionary work. The Bengalee is one of the most dif- 
ficult of all tongues to acquire, — as I can testify now that I just 
begin to read it in short sentences, and give to its acquisition a 
part of every day’s study. The masses of men in Bengal can 
only hear the Gospel as spoken in their vernacular. Years barely 
suffice to give a European or American a tolerable speaking ac- 
quaintance with it. At the last and best, it is an instrament which 
he will ever handle clumsily, as compared with those teachers of 
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Christianity whose mother tongue it is. Hither one of four young 
men now at my side, Bengalees, would make better teachers — 
under supervision —than any American that I know of. They 
know the prejudices of their own people and how to approach 
them as we never can. Mr. Pratt does not exaggerate, in calling 
the Hindoos (excluding of course the lowest) ‘an acute and intel- 
ligent people.” They are all of that; and in metaphysics and 
logic they have few equals. A few such men heartily engaged on 
the side of Christ and the Gospel, and aided and sustained by our 
sympathy and our Unitarian literature and divinity, translated by 
themselves, would accomplish no man can say how wonderful 
results in a space of time comparatively brief. I am fast getting 
out of books. I am compelled to print almost as fast as I can 
write. Ten lectures of about sixteen pages each are just out of 
press in pamphlet form. I suppose about two thousand copies of 
each have already been scattered over British India, and that with- 
out any cost whatever to the mission. You have seen some of them 
in the ‘ Englishman’ newspaper, which I regularly send you every 
mail. s 

‘Our Sunday School— largely composed of adults, but for 
which, pressed as I am, I can really do very little — counts about 
twenty-five, teachers included. ‘Some one or more strangers join 
it every Sunday, and we have two or three who really devote 
themselves to the business of teaching. The printing of my lec- 
tures in a newspaper brings me notes of inquiry from hundreds of 
miles off. The last letter, full of questions as to Scriptural texts, 
came to me yesterday from Dacca, on the borders of Upper Bur- 
mah. I found my work in connection with the School of Indus- 
trial Art had acquainted me personally with seventy or more na- 
tive and aspiring men, and thus that my main object in joining 
myself to it as Secretary was accomplished. I have therefore 
resigned of late my official position there ; and, though still a daily 
visitor, have not the pecuniary and other business affairs of the 
school to manage. I thus secure my home hours for my proper 
missionary work.” ? 
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Under date of April 22d he writes : — 


‘< Since I last wrote you I have witnessed the horrible and dis- 
tressingly disgusting worship of Shiva, the goddess of destruction, 
— the third person in the Hindoo Trinity. One of her names is 
‘Cherruck.’ She has fifty or a hundred names. The Cherruck 
Garch, or Swinging-Tree, is always set up in the precincts of a 
Sheev or Shiva temple, and her idol brought out. The victim, 
excited by drink, is laid on his face, the skin about the shoulder- 
blades is dragged out with all the force of one man, while another 
(Brahmin) forces two iron hooks (ten inches or more long) through 
the skin and superficial muscles. The first of these wretches that 
I saw aloft was daubed all over his black body with yellow dirt 
or paint ; and had artificial ropes of matted hair, longer than his 
body, depending from his head. There was vermilion paint about 
the eyes and mouth ; and altogether poor humanity was more hid- 
eously devilized than I had imagined it could be. The poor victim 
jumped and plunged through the air upon the flesh-hooks in a way 
to make the nerves creep again. F'rgm ten minutes to half an hour 
is the usual time of suspension. ‘Three of these human sacrifices 
were quite enough for me to see. Though intelligent natives as- 
sured me there were from fifty to seventy of them whirling at 
once in different parts of the city. It is strange that Calcutta has 
not yet forbidden these demoralizing spectacles, and driven them 
to the outskirts, as Madras has done. I read all the papers; but I 
have not found one single word in any of them condemning, or so 
much as regretting, the procedure. I have prepared something my- 
self on the subject ; but it waits a finishing stroke or two before I 
can send it to press. Meantime lectures must be prepared on 
great Christian principles for societies of natives; sermons for 
my congregation must be written; my remaining books are com- 
ing and going as a circulating library, and need some close look- 
ing after, so much easier is it to borrow than return ; a new 
correspondence opens at Dacca; letters come in from Jessore 
(northeast 80 miles), from Berhampore (150 miles north), from 
Madras, &c., all showing how ripe all (half-Christianized) India is 
for the simplicity which is in Christ.” 
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From a letter dated May 3d we quote : — 


*< We are now at the most trying season of the year ; though 
the refreshing southwest monsoon blows steadily from the sea 
(one hundred and twenty miles off) day and night. Without this 
breath of heaven, we foreigners would soon wilt down to the 
ground and die. Even with it, one has to be very careful lest he 
overwork. A slight bilious difficulty has laid me on my back for 
a day or two, and by writing to you at this time I am transgress- 
ing the ‘ far niente’ orders of my excellent Dr. Wilson. Still 
the work is so rich and so great that I must continue pleading 
with you to make all possible effort to ‘ buy up the opportunity.’ 
I mentioned to you, in a marginal note in my last letter, that there 
Was an appeal just come to me from Debbeepore, twelve miles 
south of Calcutta, accompanied with the names of fifty-four men, 
(on a second counting I find there are fifty-seven names,) most of 
whom the bearer of the appeal assures me are heads of families. 
They say that a Rev. Mr. Jones, of the English Church, was once 
their ‘ master,’ but that he died five years ago, and that since hé 
was taken away they and their families have been as sheep having 
no shepherd. All they ask is for a Christian Sahib to come and 
be a father and guide to them, that they may again have some- 
thing of the peace they once enjoyed as a little, well-ordered com- 
munity. Two men came to me at first with words only, and after- 
wards when I sent them away came again with the list of names 
(in Bengalee), which now lies under my hand. I asked them : 
‘ My dear fellows, what canI do for you? I have work at Bali,’ 
said I; ‘I have work at Burdwan; I am wanted at Jessore. I 
have correspondents at Dacca, at Poonah, at Madras, and at other 
places twelve hundred and eighteen hundred miles away. Then, 
here in Calcutta I meet inquirers daily at this room ; I have a con- 
gregation to visit and preach to; I have three or four native asso- 
ciations, each desiring me to come and take a leading part in their 
meetings, —men not professedly Christians, but who delight in 
lectures upon Christian ethics, and who only want direction to en- 
gage heartily in the dissemination of practical Christianity. Be- 
sides this, a new society of truth-seekers, more progressive than 
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the Bramas (or Vedantists), has grown out of the dissolution of 
the Kidderpore Brama Sumaj, since a course of lectures on Chris- 
tianity delivered there six or eight months ago. Besides,’ I said 
to these men, ‘I am not yet sufficiently master of Bengalee to 
~ preach to you at Debbeepore, and advise with you about your 
affairs.’ They replied that some who understood English would 


translate for me. In fine, they seemed very, very loth to give up 
their suit.”’ 


From a letter dated May 10th : — 


‘¢ Yesterday was one of the hot-wind days, that came nearer to 
the awful Sirocco of the tropics than anything I have yet expe- 
rienced. It was no time for a European or American to be abroad 
and at work. The whole air was filled with red dust, like sifted 
fire, which distilled, even in the best-closed rooms, upon every- 
thing that dust could reach. At one o’clock began the influx of 
native inquirers into my room here, and I was conversing steadily, 
as usual, from that hour till half past six o’clock in the evening’. 
My first visitor came from out of the city, and from the town of 
Alipore, even on such a day, and under the noontide heat, though 
natives are dropping dead under cowp de soleil in the streets of Cal- 
cutta from day today. ‘This first-comer I found an intelligent, 
high-caste man, who knew portions of the New Testament by 
heart ; and his dissociation from idolatrous relatives was indicated 
by his partly Europeanized costume. He seemed fatigued, and 
struggled with his weariness at moments of our conversation; but 
still plied me with questions in no sceptical mood, and looked into 
one after another of my books with gentle eagerness. The Ben- 
galee is always gentle and polite to a fault. Taking his leave 
after two or three hours’ talking, he asked if he might come every 
day. I replied, ‘ To-morrow, being Saturday, will be a very busy 
day with me ; perhaps you had better not come again till Monday, 
or on Sunday afternoon, as my physician has charged me to do no 
work at this time, and I must meet the Sunday claims of my con- 
gregation.’ He said he should be at the mission-room on Sunday 
to hear Christ preached in the Unitarian way, and again begged 
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to be allowed ‘to come to-morrow for half an hour.’ I was not 
able to refuse him, and for my half-hour I shall probably give him 
an hour and a half to-day (Saturday). My Alipore brother had 
hardly gone before another inquirer presented himself. This was 
a student of Presidency College, Raj-Kisto Auddee by name, who 
had been to me once or twice before. He commenced with say- 
ing, ‘Sir, I have done wrong.’ ‘ How have you done wrong?’ 
Tasked. ‘ Why, sir, on my way here I was met by my father, 
who is an orthodox Hindoo, strongly opposed to hearing the name 
of Christ, and who grows angry at my mention of it at home. 
Where are you going now? he asked me, and I told him, not that 
I was going to learn about Christ, and to say some of his words 
to you by heart; but I said, Father, 1am going to talk with an 
American gentleman, and hear his lectures and conversation.’ I 
asked him if he told his father anything that was untrue. ‘O 
no,’ he replied, with emphasis; ‘ but I kept back truth.’ I told 
him that if, when he spoke only truth, he had done no wrong, 
wisdom (the wisdom of the serpent with the innocence of the 
dove) might justify him in omitting to tell all he knew or all he 
purposed. Still he must not look to another man’s conscience in 
any case, but to the approval or rebuke of God in his own breast. 
If that voice approved, all was right; if that condemned, God was 
greater than his heart, and knew it all. This difficulty made clear, 
my heathen brother — who (unlike my other visitor) had never read 
the New Testament, but within a few days had opened it for 
the first time in his life — began his lesson by repeating solemnly 
and touchingly the Lord’s Prayer. He then read to me what he 
had carefully written out of our previous conversation ; at which 
time, by the way, he was one of a circle of six inquirers who sat 
around me. At that time the absolute truths revealed in the 
Lord’s Prayer had been under discussion, and he now detailed 
them to me in his own words. ‘They were of course such as the 
universal brotherhood of men; the infinite and absolute paternity 
of God; God is true love; the state of God’s own heart-heaven, 
as right, peace, joy ; worship of this God with all the faculties, 
&c., &c. He defined the truths of the Lord’s Prayer to about 
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this extent, and then gave me a small book to read, which some 
Hindoo friend had given him, the first sentence of which that 
caught my eye was this: ‘It is our bounden duty, as servants of 
the Most High, and watchmen on the ramparts of truth, to sound 
the alarm, and proclaim to our countrymen the danger of falling 
into the snares of the Christian missionaries.’ And on turning a 
page, I read again: ‘ Hume, Gibbon, Voltaire, Rousseau, and a 
host of other illustrious writers, have too abundantly proved the 
falsehood of the Christian religion, to leave anything new to be 
said on the subject,’ &c. 

**P.S. May 17th. — The young man of whom I have spoken 
above, Raj-Kisto Auddee by name, is now at my side, repeating 
by heart St Paul’s ‘ Put on the whole armor of God, that ye may 
be able to withstand in the evil day, and, having done all, to stand.’ 
Before reciting this, he read me a very happy paraphrase upon the 
glorious chapter on charity, suggested in part by our previous 
conversation at a former visit. His whole soul seems to be in it. 
Poor as I suppose him to be, though of high caste, he has just 
purchased and paid for Channing’s Thoughts, and Ware on the 
Christian Character. I speak thus minutely, because so many 
thoughtlessly repeat the old libel, that of the tens of thousands of 
native converts, all are ‘ rice-Christians,’ and none sincere. Not 
one of the eighty or ninety that have sought me at my room here 
has gained the least worldly advantage by it that I ean perceive. 
Their own relatives, Hindoos, persecute them for it, and they lose 


standing and office by it at times on the European or Christian 
side.” 


On the 3d of June Mr. Dall acknowledges the recep- 


tion of letters, after three or four had miscarried. He 
writes : — 


** Many thanks to you for your generous letter of March 27th. 
After an interval of four months, I was very glad to see your hand 
again. The ‘two large boxes of books’ will all be wanted. 
They will melt away like snow in the sun; especially if I am 
permitted to go into the country towns with them, by the aid of 
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that much-wished-for colleague whom you encourage me to look 
for by and by. My time is now-a-days so largely engrossed by 
the visits of inquirers, (ten visitors yesterday, — seven, students 
of the Presidency College,) that, had I not something on the shelf, 
I should seldom get sermons written for my little Sunday flock. 
By the way, I never preach any but written sermons, as some 
keen-eyed strangers are always sure to be present. 

‘“« There is work enough for three or four good Unitarian pastors 
and preachers here and hereabout. Four or five native Christian 
preachers are with us already. Now, as these men are found 
faithful on trial, might their support not be assumed by men of 
wealth at home, or be apportioned each one to a church? I’ll be 
bound the church in Baltimore would sustain one. From fifteen 
to twenty dollars a month would be full pay.” 


In a letter dated June 17th he writes : — 


‘To-day begins my second year in India. A year ago to-day 
we gave our home letters to the mail-boat at the mouth of the 
Hooghly, the true Ganges. I then, for the first time, reading a 
Calcutta newspaper, saw Mr. Pratt’s new educational appointment, 
and hoped I should get sight of him before he left the city for the 
interior. For six or eight weeks I was permitted to enjoy Mr. 
Pratt’s hospitality and society. This was quite long enough to 
‘acquaint us with each other’s purposes and hopes. And now, 
though I have hardly seen his face for the last half-year, I am 
more deeply than ever convinced that his generous aid has been 
absolutely essential to us. He is still the same devoted and zeal- 
ous friend as at the first. Letters pass between us about once a 
week ; and, in common with the hopes of other friends, of whose 
_ existence I knew nothing a year ago, Mr. Pratt’s confidence 
seems higher than ever in the great mission that God has opened 
for us. 

“ T seem to have but reached the shore of India. I am just able 
to make myself understood in the most necessary language, the 
Hindostanee ; but the Bengalee, that vernacular in which alone 
one can preach at any native village or bazaar, I as-yet cannot 
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speak at all, though for months I have studied it almost daily. I 
see I shall do well to speak it intelligibly at the end of another 
year, and then my work will seem to have really begun. 

‘¢ At three or four places in Caleutta, our books and tracts are 
on sale. Among the books I am (lately) able to reckon two hun- 
dred copies of a volume of 175 pages, comprising ten lectures 
of mine, delivered here during January and February, and print- 
ed by subscription on the part of six or eight friends. 

‘* Some books, I am happy to state, have come to us from Miss 
Mary Carpenter of Bristol, and some are on the way from Richard 
V. Yates, Esq. of Liverpool. I wrote Mr. Taggart some time 
since, but have received no reply; yet I see by an advertisement 
in the London Inquirer, dated April, 1856, that our English breth- 
ren base an appeal for funds in part upon the fact of ‘ extended 
missionary operations carried on in India, in conjunction with the 
American Unitarian Association.’ I have not heard as yet pre- 
cisely what these joint operations are. I believe I omitted to men- 
tion in my last the receipt of a letter of sympathy from the Rev. 
Maxwell Davidson of Melbourne, Australia, in which our little 
gift of thirty or forty books and manuals is acknowledged.” 


Rey. Mr. Noute. 


Our self-sacrificing and intrepid missionary to Kansas 
left Boston early in July, on his return to the perilous post 
of duty. The first letter received from him was dated at 
Lawrence, Kansas Territory, July 24. After a brief ac- 
count of various delays, he says: — 


‘*TIn a little over three days from St. Louis we were at Kan- 
sas City. Here we were detained two days to procure horses, by 
which we drove through to within ten miles of home in one day, 
and one of the hottest that I ever experienced. 

‘* Karly next morn our hearts were made glad by a view of the 
pleasant village of Lawrence, much improved in appearance since 
we last saw it, notwithstanding the ravages that have been inflict- 
ed upon it by the hands of legalized marauders. The amount of 
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building that has been done is, under all the circumstances, truly 
astonishing. Several of the most conspicuous edifices are missing ; 
but many more have sprung up as by magic within the last few 
weeks, most of them of stone and two stories in height. Chief 
above all for our eyes, and making our hearts leap for joy, behold 
the walls of our sanctuary up to within two feet of the top, and 
making altogether a better appearance than the plan would lead 
you to expect. If it had not been for the delay occasioned by the 
absence of the superintendent, the mason-work would have been 
completed, ready for the roof. 

** Mr. Whitman has not yet arrived, and I have taken the liberty 
of deciding the question, with the counsel of those here most con- 
cerned, for which the work was delayed, and the work will be for- 
warded immediately. 

‘©The condition of affairs in the Territory is on the are far 
worse than I expected to find. Up to within two miles of Law- 
rence the reign of terror is yet complete. There is no more safety 
for life or property than among the Arabs at their worst estate. 
Bands of robbers are prowling about, and every night some out- 
tage is committed. Men are fired upon, knocked down, plundered, 
and left for dead; houses are burned. The night before we arrived 
at our last halt, a house was burned by a mob at Franklin, the next 
night another within a few miles of our cabin, and on the same 
night a man from Lawrence was attacked within two miles of the 
town by a party of three or four of the Georgian banditti who are 
yet quartered at Franklin. Several shots were exchanged, from one 
of which he had a narrow escape, the ball grazing his arm, when 
the rascals fell upon him, beat him over the head, after the pattern 


“set in Washington, with their pistols until he was senseless, plun- 


dered him of his money, and fled. A few days before this, an old 
man coming up from Kansas City with a load of provisions was 
robbed of everything and driven back. 

“¢] am astonished to find that, though these things are of almost 
hourly recurrence, we have no protection from the troops. There 
are none quartered in or anywhere around Lawrence at the present 
time. The nearest company of United States Dragoons that I 
can hear of, is that which guards the prisoners at Lecompte. 
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‘‘ Weare left at the mercy of these guerilla bands, who have been 
used by the United States Marshal to plunder and destroy and 
kill, in the hope that we may be forced to rise and fight for our 
own defence, when we shall be immediately denounced again all 
over the land as rebels against the government and bloody-minded 
men, and again subjected to the.murderous attacks of more organ- 
ized bands under the forms of law. 

‘“‘T am confident that the worst has not yet come. There is to 
be a yet darker chapter in the history of these villanies.” 


Mr. Nute’s next letter was dated August 4th, in which 
he writes : — 


‘¢T have only time fora hasty note. The church building, the 
disbursement of charities, the building of our cabin, calls, &c., 
with'a correspondence about a great diversity of subjects, preclude 
anything more. : 

‘* Whitman has not arrived, nor do we hear from him. No 
word reaches us from the party or parties who are said to be on 
the way to us through Iowa. 

“¢ Yesterday I preached at the camp near Lecompton, where a 
considerable part of my society are held as prisoners. These, 
with their friends, the soldiers, and neighbors, made a congrega- 
tion of over one hundred persons. Services were conducted with 
order and spirit; good singing, accompanied by an instrument. 
On my first visit I found the prisoners somewhat depressed, their 
patience nearly exhausted by the long series of annoyances and 
the wearing confinement to which they have been subjected. 

“A band of Georgian ruffians are gathered some fifty miles 
south of this, committing all sorts of depredations. A team, . 
wagon and oxen, was taken from the driver on the way from 
Westport hither last week, and horses are stolen every night. 
We keep our horse picketed close to the house, and lie with one 
eye open, and a loaded rifle within reach, every night. 

‘The church building will be resumed to-morrow morning. 
The caps, for which the masons have been waiting, are now ready. 
I have about closed the contract for the roof, and about half of the 
flooring has been hauled up from Kansas City. 
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‘* All freight for this place will in future come by way of Leav- 
enworth City. That large box of books, started from Crosby & 
Nichols last May, has not yet arrived, nor can we get track of it. 
It contained those copies of Channing which you gave for dis- 
tribution, and some thirty dollars’ worth of housekeeping stores. 
Another box of dry goods, started two days before that, is also 
missing, which cost me about $75. 

‘*' The bell and clock have arrived at Leavenworth, and are 
probably on the way down to Lawrence to-day.”’ 


August 22d, Mr. Nute writes: — 


*¢ We are having horrible work, — our people murdered around 
us every day, and we denied all protection by those in command 
of the United States forces. My own house is made a house of 
mourning. Our brother-in-law, who came out to us but a week 
since, has fallen a victim to a brutal murder, leaving his broken- 
hearted widow with us. He was a remarkably quiet man, strong- 
ly conservative, averse to bearing arms here, and was utterly de- 
fenceless at the time of his murder. His scalp was taken off, and 
exhibited in Leavenworth by a creature in human shape, who 
declared that he went out for the scalp of a Abolitionist, 
and he had got one. This makes three men who have gone out 
of our door within one week straight to a bloody death. In each 
ease the body has been horribly mutilated. 

‘s The enemy are gathering about us by thousands, and declare 
through the border prints their purpose of exterminating every 
Free-State man in the Territory. Every night I prepare myself for 
an attack. We have asked and begged the protection of United 
States troops for an escort over the road to Leavenworth, that our 
teams might go for provisions, — (it was on this road, and near 
Leavenworth, that our brother was killed,) — and zt has been refused 
us. We have not a sack of flour nor a bushel of meal for sale 
in this town or vicinity. We have at least two thousand people 
to be fed, and this fact is well known by the officers in command 
of from six to ten companies of dragoons now at Lecompton, some 
twelve miles from this. The clock, school furniture,:books, and 
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several hundred dollars’ worth of our household stuff lies in the 
storehouses at Leavenworth, which is now a rendezvous for the 
ruffians, and all communication is cut off. I sent a man with a 
team to Kansas City for some of the material for the church. He 
has been gone a week, and we have just heard, in a way that 
leaves us but little ground for hope, that he was taken near West- 
port, scalped first, and then murdered. 1 would write more, but 
must be about other business, and there is but small chance of this 
ever reaching you. From this apprehension, I refrain from giving 
you some other particulars. Yours, hoping yet for something 
more than life and ease, namely, to be faithful unto death, and 
choosing, above all others, that of heroic martyrdom.”’ 


It is amid many anxieties for the safety of our suffering 
and heroic brother that we give extracts from the last letter 
(dated Lawrence, August 25) received from him. A tele- 
graphic despatch subsequently informed the public that Mr. 
Nute was, August 27th, made a prisoner at Leavenworth, 
while on the expedition to which the following letter 
refers : — 


“ ] fear that we are again cut off from all communication with 
our friends, and left to the unassisted might of our own defence 
against our enemies. I have written from one to six letters by 
every mail that has left for the East since we reached home, and 
not a word yet in reply: rather discouraging work this, — writing 
for the information and entertainment of those bent on our exter- 
mination, 

‘* T cannot repeat the whole of the tale of horrors which I have 
sent in previous letters, with the strong probability of its never 
reaching you; then, beside, you will probably have the report by 
telegraph up to a week later than this date, and there will be some 
more important events before that I trust. Of private single 
butcheries I will say nothing, save that they are so common as 
almost to have ceased being subjects of remark, and their horrible 
particulars too sickening to relate. 
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‘* We are now waiting, in readiness to start at a few moments’ 
notice for Leavenworth, to recover the body and the personal ef- 
fects of our murdered brother. It is proposed to start a train for 
that and some other purposes immediately. In fact I have made 
the proposition, offering myself and a team to go, if a small com- 
pany will attend us with three other teams. It is thought, or was 
a few hours since, to be an expedition too dangerous. The widow 
of this victim, a sister of my wife’s, is yet with us, and is so far 
recovered from her illness that we have communicated the tidings 
of her bereavement. I need not tell you that, under all the hor- 
rible circumstances, it is an overwhelming blow. She is left 
desolate, and utterly destitute. Her husband had all his prop- 
erty, in the shape of gold, about his person at the time of the 
murder. 

‘* Three times we have asked for an escort over the road to 
Leavenworth, of the highest officer in command of United States 
troops now out of the fort in the Territory, and three times been 
refused. 

‘« A scout has just come in, and reports a body of five hundred 
ruffians encamped on the Little Wakareusa (about ten miles from 
here). Our men are preparing to go down and give them battle. 
We cannot permit another sacking of Lawrence yet. It is re- 
ported that one thousand men have crossed the river at Easton, on 
our west. If so, we are between two fires. But we shall fight 
with the desperation of men who know that nothing else can save 
us from savage butchery. 

“¢Tf I knew that this would reach you, and not get into the 
hands of the enemy, I would tell you some things that would 
enable you to understand our position, and better to enter into the 
feelings with which I write. : 

‘¢ Those goods are yet at Leavenworth. We are sadly in want 
of some of them; but as they are directed to me at Lawrence, 
they will probably be plundered by the invaders who are now 
gathering in that town. 

‘‘ The walls of the church are up, ready for the roof, and make 
a fine appearance. The saw-mills are all stopped, because the 
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men employed on them prefer fighting just now to work. If it 
were not for this, the carpenter who has the contract for the roof 
would be able to go on at the next breathing-place of peace.” 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


The History of Massachusetts. The Provincial Period. By 
Joun Srerson Barry. Boston: Phillips, Sampson, & Co. 
1856. 


Tuis is the second volume of Mr. Barry’s History. It covers 
the time from the erection of Massachusetts Bay into a Province, 
in 1692, to the beginning of the American Revolution by the bat- 
tle of Lexington and Concord. The great Witcheraft delusion, 
the long and harassing French war, the early contests with the 
British ministry, the successive administrations of the Provincial 
Governors, and the progress of the counties and towns of the Com- 
monwealth, indicate the contents of the volume. It is dedieated 
to the Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, President of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, and throughout bears marks of the unwearied 
research which its author has brought to this work. 


English Traits. By R.W.Emerson. Boston: Phillips, Samp- 
son, & Co. 1856. 


Svcn is the curt title of a book which has reminded us of Sir 
Thomas Brown’s Description of the Low Countries. It is written 
with a like rare felicity of language, and if with less humor, with 
far more breadth of view. Its clearness, its strength, its famil- 
larity with practical affairs, and a tone of Yankee common-sense 
shrewdness, will surprise those who have regarded its author only 


asa mystic. It is a rare privilege to take up so fresh and sugges- 
tive a book. 
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The Angel in the House. The Espousals. Boston: Ticknor & 
Fields. 


Tuis volume has not the interest of its predecessor, The Be- 
trothal ; but it has the same vein of true poetry, the same delicate 
sensibility, and the same lofty appreciation of woman, which char- 
acterize that charming work. It is printed in a like antique type, 
and both are beautiful specimens of the printer’s art. 


Sermons by Cuartes Manson Tacearrt, late Colleague Pastor of 
the Unitarian Church in Charleston, S. C. With a Memoir, by 
Joun H. Heywoop. Boston: Crosby, Nichols, & Co. 1856. 


Mr. Tacearr was born in Montreal in 1821, graduated from 
the Meadville School in 1849, and had a short ministry in Albany, 
N. Y., Nashville, Tenn., and Charleston, S. C., in’ which latter 
place he died, October 22, 1853, at the early age of 33 years. On 
a tablet in the vestibule of the beautiful Unitarian Church in 
Charleston, it is recorded that ‘‘as a Minister of the Gospel he 
was eminently distinguished for the earnestness and eloquence 
with which he advocated a system of practical and liberal Chris- 
tianity, based upon the simple, pure, and beautiful teachings of 
Jesus of Nazareth, — the Christ, the anointed Messenger of God 
the Father; while at the same time he evinced great originality 
and boldness in attacking the narrow creeds of sectarianism, the 
inventions of men.”” The Sermons in this volume are twenty- 
seven in number, and evince an earnesiness of grasp to which time 
and culture would have given a less antagonistic hold. Rev. Mr. 
Heywood of Louisville has furnished a Memoir, which is written 
in a most affectionate and fraternal spirit; and the entire work is 
one which we are glad to place by the side of other like mementos 
of departed genius and worth. 


Regeneration. By E. H. Sears. Fifth Edition. Boston: Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association. 1856. 


Tur appearance of a new and neater edition of this well-known 
work is proof of the continued interest which is felt in it by a 
9 * 
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wide circle of readers. For originality and impartiality of discus- 
sion, beauty of illustration, and power to clothe old topics with a 
fresh, living charm, hardly any work, in the whole realm of recent 
religious literature, has surpassed this. We hope we may ere- 
long hear again from the same writer. 


Life, Explorations, and Public Services of John Charles Fremont. 
By Cuartes WentwortH Upuam. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 
1856. 


Or a work to which political causes have suddenly given a cir- 
culation of sixty or seventy thousand copies, it is proper for us 
only to say, that, independent of all temporary interest, this Life of 
the explorer of the Rocky Mountains has a rare value. If its 
hero reaches no higher position than he has already attained, he 
must be regarded as one of the remarkable men of our American 
civilization, and his story, as set forth in the carefully weighed and 
seemingly restrained words of the accomplished biographer, will 
have a permanent place in our American literature. 


Home Studies. By Resecca A. Upton. Boston: Crosby, Nich- 
ols, & Co. 1856. 


Turis is a brief description of everything of interest to a house- 
keeper or gardener, arranged in alphabetical order. It contains 
“the gleanings of a lifetime,”’ consulting ‘ plain language and 
practical usefulness ’’ ; and its numerous receipts are ‘‘ original, 
of family origin, not taken from books.’? We believe it to be a 
useful housekeeper’s book. 


The Life of General Daniel Morgan, of the Virginia Line of the 
Army of the United States. With Portions of his Correspondence. 
By James Granam. New York: Derby & Jackson. 1856. 


We mean to bestow a just compliment on this volume, when we 
say that it is worthy to take a place in Sparks’s Biographical Se- 
ries. It seems unaccountable that the life of this Revolutionary 
hero should not have been written before. Perhaps we should be 
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glad that the work was reserved for one who has performed it so 
thoroughly and ably. The fair volume is enriched with letters 
from Washington, Jefferson, Hamilton, and Lafayette, never be- 
fore published. 


Victoria; or the World Overcome. By Carotine CHESEBRO’. 
New York: Derby & Jackson. 1856. 


Tuts is a successful attempt to reproduce the times of our Pil- 
grim Fathers two hundred years ago, and to represent especially 
the struggles of their minds with the stern subjects which they 
grappled. The work is written with much clearness and power, 
and suggests a grateful contrast between the austere faith of our 
ancestors and the milder and more genial aspects of religion of 
these days. 


Dred. A Tale of the Old Dismal Swamp. By Mrs. Harrier 
Brrcuer Stowe. Boston: Phillips, Sampson, & Co. 1856. 


Critics find a score of faults with this book, —that it wants 
unity of action and concentration of interest, that the latter part is 
hurried, that it takes its name from a subordinate character, that 
the chief attraction of the story ceases with the untimely death of 
Nina, that it has contemptuous flings against the religion of the 
country, &c., &c.; yet for all this, the genius it displays, and the 
plea it offers for sympathy with a down-trodden race, will place it 
in the hands of hundreds of thousands of readers. 

For ourselves, we have read it with emotions of personal grati- 
tude. Not that every sentiment and word are exactly to our 
taste ; but we honor the freedom with which it is written, its sin- 
cere hate of all cant, formalism, and hypocrisy, its hearty admi- 
ration of what is natural and fresh, its strong faith in humanity, 
and in the omnipotence of love. 

As to its contemptuous flings against the religion of the country, 
perhaps the author knows what the popular religion of this coun- 
try is even better than her critics. She has looked behind the 
mask of self-styled Orthodoxy ; she has seen its insincerity, hollow- 
ness, and selfishness. By the side of its empty pretences, and re- 
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volting dogmas, and sanctimonious make-beliefs, no wonder any- 
thing hearty and genuine seems beautiful, even in a poor Christian 
slave. No doubt there were learned doctors and rabbis in Judea 
who thought it a fling against the religion of that country to say 
of a poor Canaanitish woman, ‘‘1 have not found so great faith, 
no, not in Israel’’; and in admiring the real faith and genuine 
sensibility of these outcasts, Mrs. Stowe may plead a high exam- 
ple. It is absurd to say that she takes negroes and negresses as 
instructors in biblical criticism; but in a sincere and hearty faith 
every person who receives the kingdom of God as a little child is 
an instructor, and from such the world may well learn, if it has 
made the word of God of none effect through the traditions of a 
corrupt theology and dead orthodoxy. 

Now this is exactly the case with the popular religion of this 
country. It is just what we have long been saying, in our humble 
way ; and we thank the gifted writer, who not only confesses the 
truth of the charge, but carries it home to the conscience and heart 
of the people. Her work is a protest against the religion of this 
country as a traditional formality, a sanctimonious show, and an 
engine of cruelty. It is a plea for something more truthful, sin- 
cere, more congenial with the noblest sentiments of our nature. 
We rejoice as we think of the mission for good which this book 
goes forth to accomplish. 

As an evidence, too, of a genius which has not yet exhausted 
itself, nor put forth its best powers, we give a welcome to this 
book, such as we did not accord to its far-famed predecessor. Af- 
ter she has done her work as a ministering spirit at the altar of 
Freedom, Mrs. Stowe may produce a romance which shall be the 
fruit of more leisure and study than she has bestowed on any of 
her works, and shall picture our present age to readers of far dis- 
tant times. ' 


James Munror & Co. have recently published Elmwood, or 
Helen and Emma, a pleasing and instructive tale by a lady of Bos- 
ton. ‘They have also republished in beautiful style Macaulay’s 
Lays of Ancient Rome, with a fine steel engraving of the author. 
The same firm has lately sent out new and very neat editions 
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of Theodore, or the Sceptic Converted, translated from De Wette 
by James Freeman Cuarxe; and of Human Life, or Practical 
Ethics, translated from De Wette by Samurt Oscoop. Sibert’s 
Wold is the name of a very pleasing tale by the author of the 
‘** Sunbeam Stories.’’ It is published by James Munroe & Co., 
with an Introduction by Mrs. Jane E. Locke. 

From Messrs. Childs & Peterson of Philadelphia, we have re- 
ceived advanced sheets of Arctic Explorations in the Years 1853, 754, 
"55, by Exisua Kent Kane, M. D., U.S. N., with a fine engrav- 
ing of Dr. Kane, and numerous illustrations and maps. The en- 
tire work will consist of two octavo¢volumes, of nearly 500 pages 
each, and will have twenty-two fine steel plates and three hundred 
wood engravings. In the style of paper and letter-press of the 
specimen sheets it will do honor to American art, as the explora- 
tions themselves furnish a most honorable chapter in the history of 
American enterprise. 

We do not know when we have read a more admirably ex- 
pressed sermon than that called A Reign of Terror, which was 
preached in Bangor, June 1, 1856, by Rev. Joseph H. Allen. Its 
style is a model of clearness and strength. 


RECORD OF EVENTS AND GENERAL INTEL- 
LIGENCE. 


June 11, 1856.— The Fifth Session of the Western Confer- 
ence of Churches was held in Chicago, commencing this day. A 
full account of the proceedings will be found in another part of 
this Journal. , 


. June 18. — A new Unitarian Church in Belvidere, Illinois, was 
this day dedicated to the worship of One God the Father. Ser- 
mon by Rev. A. B. Fuller of Boston. 


JUNE 18, — The Norfolk County Sunday-School Society held 
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a meeting at Milton, and an Address was delivered by John Knee- 
land, Esq. of Dorchester. 

Junz 18.—The North Middlesex Sunday-School Society 
held its first semiannual meeting in Littleton. A sermon was 
preached by Rev. F. Hinckley, late of Hartford, Ct. 


June 22.—The Worcester Sunday-School Society held its 
twenty-second annual meeting in Bolton. 


June 25.— Mr. William L. Gage was ordained pastor of the 
Unitarian Society in Manchester, New Hampshire. Sermon by 
Rev. Edward E. Hale of Worcester. 


June 26.— The Anniversary Exercises of the Meadville Theo- 
logical School were held this day. Discourses were preached 
by Rev. Dr. Hosmer of Buffalo, and Rev. J. H. Heywood of 
Louisville, Ky. Rev. Dr. Stebbins took leave of the institution. . 
The following are the names of the Graduating Class: —TIra 


Bailey, Hiram Dugan, T. B. Forbush, Morgan Packard, Henry 
Y. Rush. 


Juty 6.— Rey. Joseph Richardson of Hingham delivered in- 
teresting discotirses upon the completion of fifty years of his min- 
istry in that town. There was a large attendance in the church, 
which has the honor of being the oldest structure of the kind in 
New England. Subsequently many of the parish called at the 
house of Mr. Richardson, who received cordial expressions of 
their affectionate regard. Mr. Richardson’s voice and manner, 
while preaching the discourses alluded to, indicated great vigor, 
and rarely does protracted life leave so few marks of decline. 


Jury 15.— The Fortieth Anniversary of the Theological 
School in Harvard College was celebrated this day. The follow- 
ing are the names of the class then graduated :— Stephen Bar- 
ker, George Bradford, Charles Carroll Fiske, Charles Carroll Vi- 
nal, Edwin Miller Wheelock. In the afternoon the Annual Dis- 
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course before the Alumni of the School was delivered by Rev. A. 
P. Peabody, D. D., of Portsmouth, New Hampshire, from the 
text, Quit yourselves like men, 1 Cor. xvi. 13. 


Juny 21.— At a meeting of the Society in Dedham of which 
Rev. Dr. Lamson is pastor, after voting to build a new vestry and 
procure a new organ, it was unanimously resolved to request the 
pastor to publish a volume of Sermons, at the Society’s expense. 
Beside the gratification we feel in recording this evidence of the 
high appreciation of this scholarly divine, we look forward with 
interest to the appearance of a volume which will be a rich contri- 
bution to our theological literature. 


Rev. Otiver Stearns of Hingham has been appointed Presi- 
dent of the Meadville Theological School, and will enter upon the 
duties of that office on the third week in this month. That insti- 
tution is fortunate in obtaining for its head a man of such eminent 


learning, ability, and character, and we confidently believe that 


much prosperity will mark its future course. 


Rey. R. P. Curner of San Francisco felt compelled by de- 


* clining health, and the depressing influences which have marked 


the recent history of that city, to resign his situation as pastor of 
the Unitarian Society. At a meeting of the parish there was a 
strong expression of a wish that he should not, at least at present, 
withdraw his services; and hopes are now cherished that Mr. 
Cutler will remain with the Society, certainly till the next spring. 


AGAINST sits inducements, pecuniary and others, Rev. Au- 
gustus Woodbury has declined the urgent call he has received 
from the Westminster Society in Providence, and decided to con- 
tinue a ministry in Lowell, from which even larger results may be 
expected after this proof of the disinterested spirit by which it is 
inspired. 


Ir gives us pleasure to learn that the library of four thousand 
volumes, lately belonging to Professor Liicke of Germany, and 
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purchased for the use of the Divinity School in Cambridge, chief- 
ly by the generosity of Col. B. Loring of Boston, has arrived 
in safety at the institution for which it is designed. It will make 
a very valuable addition to the means of there pursuing a theologi- 
cal education. 


Tue Junior Class in the Divinity School in Cambridge consists 
of eight, with the expectation of another member at the beginning 
of the next Term. 


Tur Prorosep New Parer.— Some unanticipated delay has 
been experienced in completing the arrangements for the publica- 
tion of a new denominational organ. We are authorized, how- 
ever, to announce, that a new paper will be issued on the Ist of 
January next. Though this will be accomplished under the 
direction of the Executive Committee of the American Unitarian 
Association, according to the plan set forth in their last Annual 
Report, and in pursuance of the vote passed at the last annual 
meeting of the Association, yet our friends may rest assured that 
moneys contributed for the Book Fund, or for the general purposes 
of the Association, will not be appropriated to sustain the paper. 
That will be provided for in another way, and on its own separate 
account. We are careful to state this distinctly, that the matter 
may be correctly understood, We wish also to add, that though 
the establishment of this new paper is a movement set on foot by 
the Association, it is not intended that the paper shall be an or- 
gan of the Association, or shall reflect the opinions and feelings 
of any organization, class, or section in the Unitarian body. It is 
intended to make it a representative of the ablest Liberal Christian 
thought of this country. The paper will not be devoted merely to 
theology and religion ; but will have a literary and business de- 
partment, and will offer its fresh and earnest word on the prinei- 
pal topics of the day. We are encouraged in the belief that an 
amount of talent will be brought to its support which will give it 
a place of which we need not be ashamed. 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


Durine the months of June, July, and August, the following 
sums have been received : — 


June 12. 


ee 


“ce 


“ 


“ 


“ce 


For books sold in Easton, : : : $ 9.00 
Sunday-school cards, : : : - 50 
From Bolton, in addition, : : : 14.84 
Books, ; : : : Staal LUA Urs 


From Hawes Place Church, Sédth Boston, 100.00 
“Canton, for Book Fund, . : + dO 
«« Dr. Hedge’s Society, Providence, in 


aid of Society in Lancaster, N. H. . - ~§3:00 
Books, . J ; 46.55 
To make Rev. F. C. Williams a Life- Member, 30.00 
Books in Kennebunk, Me. . : ; 18.00 
Books, . “ : . : : : 1.50 
A : : “ - - - - 18.73 

** sold in Ohio, : : : ¢ . 200.00 
Quarterly Journals, . : : - 2.00 
From Hon. Samuel Hoar, . 2 : - 80.00 
Books, . 3 2 - : 2 . 60 
ie $ a . > . : 2.61 


From Park Street Church, Portland, for Church 
in Kansas, . * 2 , 2 . 140.00 


Books, . : : : : A 4 5.07 

Quarterly Journals, . 4 2.00 

From New Bedford sbtitey? for Oissith in 
Kansas, : 2 : - 421.00 


From Taunton Society, for Church i in Kansas, 
in addition, . c 4 c : . 20.00 
For Quarterly Journal, . . : 1.00 
Quarterly Journals in Exeter, N.H. . > G5 03 
Books, . - A 5 6 : 5 42.64 
Quarterly Journals, - 19.00 
Books sold by Whittemore, N soe & Hall, 19.53 
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Miss J. P. Watson, for India Mission, - - $5.00 
Quarterly Journals in Stow, = ° 8.00 
From Rev. Mr. Ellis’s Society in Checisieoese 105.00 
From Miss Payson of West Cambridge, - 30.00 


Quarterly Journal, : ; P F , 1.00 
From Hickling, Swan, and Brown, .- “ 7.00 
Quarterly Journals, - ; oa 4.00 
Books sold by Phillips, Sampson, & (Co: ie 14.00 
From Little, Brown, & Co. : : - 14.00 
Books, : r . ~ ; 55.42 


From Rev. R. M. a om ¢ P ‘ - 10.00 
«“ Friends in Bridgewater, to make Rev. 
R. M. Hodges a Life-Member,  .~ : 30.00 


Books, 2.00 
To make ee L. reat a LifeMember, 30.00 
Books, = » P a 33.42 
From Rey. Mr. Sears’s Society in Wayland 21.07 

“© Mrs. J. D. Steele, Pottsdam, Pa. : 1.00 
To make Rev. E. C. Bolles a Life-Member, 30.00 
From Ticknor and Fields, ; ‘ % 7.00 
Books, . : : = . ‘ F 3.34 

be - ‘ f 3 E 16.90 
From Jowtes & Gee : E 3 21.00 
From a Young Lady, for Bonk Fund, : 1.00 
Books, = . r 5 11.70 
Quarterly J eles in Littleton, , 3 - 11.00 
From Gould and§Lincoln, « < : 5 7.00 

‘“« Rey. Mr, Bartol’s Society in Lancaster, 28.00 
Books, F - " - ; 1.00 
Books sold in Gisgang: - = : 5 37.22 


From Friends in Sandwich, . a! : - Le6o 

Books, : ;: 3 : . 2 17.25 

“sold by E. C. Guild, : / 5 7.06 

es : ; : es ! j wu 197 
From Rev. Mr. Morison’s Society in Milton, 

for Lancaster, N.H, . 3 P : 50.00 
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In addition to the above sums, there have been paid during the 
past quarter, in aid of the Church in Kansas : — 


From Dr. Hosmer’s Society, Buffalo, . - - $100.00 


First Unitarian Society, Lowell, . : : - 100.00 
Second “ “+ x 3 : : 28.26 
Dr. Newell’s Society, Cambridge, - 481.00 
Rev. Mr. Harrington’s Society, Crsutbeidge)s 2 50.81 
Dr. Lamson’s Society, Dedham, . : 77.00 
South Congregational Church, Boston, in iaition 

to other sums given, : : : ; - 100.00 
Hollis Street Church, Boston, : , : 228.00 
Rev. Mr. Brigham’s Society, Taunton, . : » 140.50 


Rev. Mr. Parkman’s Society, Staten Island, ‘ 251.00 
Dr. Osgood’s Society, New York, : é - 150.00 
Dr. Bellows’s Society, x - «+ _ 355.00 
Rey. Mr. Nichols’s Society, Saco, Me. . - 44,28 
Rey. Mr. Tiffany’s Society, Springfield, . . 200.00 


Friends in Raynham, . - 4 ! ‘ - 25.00 
a Lady in Templeton, . - : c : 1.00 
four Ladies in Boston, : - : rs : 5.00 
a Friend in Cambridge, . : ; 5.00 


Friends in Rev. Mr. Osgood’s Society’ in Oochitiasct; 31.00 
Friends in Rev. Mr. Fuller’s Society, Boston, . 30.00 


* Collection at Tremont Temple, . . : » 25.00 


In addition, likewise, to sums before acknowledged, the following 
amounts have been contributed, through Rev. Mr. Haley, for the 
Book Fund of the Association : — 

From Brattle Street Society, Boston, F , . $165.00 


ee 


Society in Springfield, : 2 : : - 506.00 
ze “ East Cambridge, . = : é 37.23 
es «“ Fitchburg, 2 . . 243.00 

Rey. Mr. Hall’s Society, Desbatint . ’ 419.00 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT. 


[Under the editorial care of Rev. W. D. Haxey of Alton, Illinois, 
to whom all communications for its pages are to be addressed.] 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE FIFTH ANNUAL SES- 
SION OF THE CONFERENCE OF WESTERN 
UNITARIAN CHURCHES, HELD AT CHICA- 
GO, JUNE 11-15, 1856. 


Tue Introductory Discourse before the Conference was 
delivered in the Unitarian Church on Wednesday evening 
by Rev. W. G. Eliot, D. D. 

On Thursday morning the Conference was opened with 
prayer by the President, Rev. G. W. Hosmer, D. D. Af- 
ter some appropriate introductory remarks by the Presi- 
dent, the business of the session was commenced by the ap- 
pointment of the following Committees : — 

Committee on Members. Rey. A. H. Conant and Rev. 
W. D. Haley. 

Committee on Business. Rev. Dr. Eliot, Rev. J. H. 
Heywood, and Mr. McElwood. 

Committee on Finance. Messrs. Carter, Lovering, and 
Merrill. 

Reports from the Ohurches. — Verbal reports were made 
from the churches, which gave marked evidence of a rapid 
increase of strength during the year. It is impossible to do 
justice to this most interesting feature of our Conference in 
any outline of what was said. The Secretary prefers, there- 
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fore, to present the statistics so far as they were obtained, 
with the caution to the reader that these tables are necessa- 
rily quite imperfect. In a year or two we hope so to carry 
out our system as to be able to show at a glance the actual 
condition of our Western churches. From the reports of 
fifteen churches, the following results were obtained : — 


Number of families 3 é : : é «= 85285 
& * communicants . : : : - 904 
Average attendance. é : ‘ : . 2,380 
Baptisms during the year . 5 ; ’ : 92 
Marriages . : : ‘ : 3 = ‘ 89 
Funerals . : . J , - : 46 
Value of Church Pape : : : 225,500 
Sunday Schools : — Number of Scholars y : 1,116 
Number of Teachers . MAREE 


Fripay, June 13TH. 


After the usual Prayer-meeting, the Conference was 
called to order by the President, at half past nine o’clock. 
The first business in order was a report from the Com- 
mittee on Business, who recommended the following order 
for the action of the Conference : — 
Ist. That the Conference hold an afternoon session on 
each day, commencing with to-day. 
2d. That the following be the order of business : — 
Ist. Reports from the Churches. 
2d. Remarks from Eastern brethren. 
3d. Report of Executive Committee on plan of action 
for the ensuing year. 
4th. Mr. Shippen’s Report and Resolutions. 
oth. Unfinished business. 
6th. New business. 
On motion of Rev. A. H. Conant, the report was adopted. 
10,* 
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The Committee on Members reported delegates from 
Rockford, Springfield, Peoria, Elgin, Quincy, Dixon, Camp- 
ton, Geneva, Belvidere, Lockport, and Alton, Illinois; St. 
Louis, Mo.; Louisville, Ky.; Buffalo, N. Y.; Marietta and 
Cincinnati, Ohio ; Lafayette, Ind. ; Detroit and Kalamazoo, 
Mich.; Meadville, Pa.; Fond du Lac, Madison, and Mil- 
waukie, Wis.; Keokuk, Iowa; and Atlanta, Ga. 

Visiting delegates were present from the Meadville Di- 
vinity School, the American Unitarian Association, and the 
Christian Denomination; also from New York, Brooklyn, 
Rochester, and Syracuse, N. Y.; Boston, Taunton, Cam- 
bridge, and Medford, Mass.; Kennebunk and Calais, Me. ; 
Baltimore, Md.; and Pittsburg, Penn. 

The narratives from the churches were resumed, and in- 
teresting letters were read from Lafayette, Indiana, and 
other places, calling for the preaching of Unitarianism, and 
speaking confidently of the result. 

When the narratives were concluded, Rev. J. H. Hey- 
wood moved, and it was voted unanimously, — 

“That the representatives of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, of the Eastern Unitarian churches, of the Christian 
Denomination, and of any other churches or associations 
who may be present, and who feel an interest in the objects 
proposed by the Western Unitarian Conference, be cordially 
invited to take part in its discussions.” 

The President introduced Rev. Mr. Scott, a Baptist cler- 
gyman of Illinois, who had recently embraced Unitarian 
views of Christianity. 

Rey. Mr. Scorr then stated that his early education had 
been of the Orthodox kind. He gave his opinion of what he 
now considered was true religion, He had been preaching 
at Dundee, but had been induced to seek relations that 
would correspond with his own theological convictions. 
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Rev. Dr. LotHrop, President of the American Unita- ° 
rian Association, adverted to the usefulness of that society ; 
he spoke of its general interest in Western matters, of its 
East Indian mission, and especially of its efforts to establish 
a useful literature. Their Quarterly Journal has a large 
circulation, and scarcely a week passed but the Secretary 
received some communication indorsing the sentiments 
therein expressed. He contended, however, that they 
wanted a more direct channel of communication, and that 
this could be found in the establishment of a weekly news- 
paper, —a proposition which had already received the fa- 
vorable consideration of those members of the Association to 
whom the matter had been presented. The paper would, if 
established, contain articles of a secular, literary, and the- 
ological character; and it would be conducted in a free, 
wise, and generous manner. It might be published simul- 
taneously at Boston and New York, and would have a corps 
of contributors, men of mind who were known to the coun- 
try, as well as editors in the various departments alluded 
to. The friends of the New York Christian Inquirer had 
spoken favorably of the project; and although no pledges 
had been given, he had no doubt but the matter would prove 
successful. Such a paper, when conducted by wisdom and 
power would draw them together. 

In reply to a question from one of the delegates present, 
Dr. Lothrop stated that it was not desirable on his part 
that the Quarterly Journal should be stopped. 

- Rey. J. H. Heywoop stated that the articles in the 
Journal were written with ability; and he hoped the work 
would not be stopped. 

Rev. Mr. Prerpont, having been called on, stated that 
he was neither a delegate nor a representative to this Con- 
ference, and did not know if he had a right to address it. 
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Tur Cuarrman. — You are one of our friends from the 
East, Mr. Pierpont, and as such we call upon you. 

Mr. Prerront thanked the meeting for the courtesy ex- 
tended to him, and remarked that the establishment of a 
paper, as proposed by Dr. Lothrop, was involved with cer- 
tain grave considerations, nor could any question more im- 
portant be brought up before the Conference. Mr. Pierpont 
then referred to the particular opinions which the secular 
part of the paper might advocate or defend. Would it 
preach up the doctrine of temperance, or would the question 
of slavery receive any attention at the hands of the editor ? 
He thought that, if so, it would not be well received by the 
brothers from Louisville or Baltimore. He also wished to 
learn whether the denomination would be shown as a pro- 
gressive one, or whether the paper itself would assume 
the bold, manly tone of the New York Independent. He 
was not much of a writer himself, but remembered in early 
times writing some lines the words in which rhymed, and 
he took them to the editor of a paper. He felt a pleas- 
urable surprise at seeing them published a few days after- 
wards, and, encouraged with his first success, he tried his 
hand a second time. He brought another composition to 
the editor, —he examined it, studied it for an hour, and 
said, “I would like to publish it if I dared, for I believe it 
true, every word; but your last contribution to our columns 
cost our publisher thirty subscribers, and I believe, if I were 
to publish this one, it would cost him three hundred at least.” 
He therefore wished to know if the paper would come out 
boldly, and discuss public questions openly and fearlessly. 

Rev. Dr. Farrer of Brooklyn, New York, had come 
from the Atlantic seaboard to rejoice with them at this Con- 
ference, and he felt cheered with the progressive strides Uni- 
tarian Christianity was making in the West. He expressed 
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_ his sympathy and co-operation with his brethren in the West, 

and eloquently concluded by stating that he had found a 
general under-current of warm sentiment that flowed at all 
these Western Conferences ; and he hoped when he returned 
that it would accompany him there, and that he would be 
enabled under its influence to nourish the old trunk, and 
that it would bring forth anew good fruit, lasting even unto 
the end of time. 

Rev. Mr. Bricuam came as a delegate from one of 
the oldest churches in the land, from the old colony of Mas- 
sachusetts. He brought with him the greeting of his friends 
in the East to their brethren in the West. Mr. Brigham 
alluded to his friend Mr. Haley, as having made his first at- 
tempt at public speaking in his church, and referred to Mr. 
Ward of St. Louis, who, he believed, would soon be as dis- 
tinguished in that city for his power of doing good, as his 
friend Mr. Tuckerman was in Boston for usefulness and 
charity. He concluded a very eloquent speech by con- 
gratulating the Conference upon the spirit of progress and 
unanimity that characterized their proceedings, and felt 
much pleasure in having had the honor of participating in 
their deliberations. 

Exrper Apams from Wisconsin gave a lively account of 
the efforts made by him to diffuse the truths of a liberal 
faith in that State. He had heard eloquent remarks made 
on the beneficent power of prayer by the President, and 
gave a glowing description of its efficacy and power, and 
‘concluded by remarking, that the little ray of light, no bigger 
than his hand, that rose in the East, had grown greater and 
greater, and, extending itself, was shedding the refulgent light 
of the truth on the West, carrying conviction to men’s hearts 
of the power and glory of Christianity. 

Rev. G. Drawn said this meeting was of great interest to 
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| 
him. Five yéars ago he had lived in this State at the town 


of Henry, and had there become acquainted with one of those 
men who help to make the West what it is in the great march 
of progression. It was to such men as these, that religion 
was indebted for its extension and usefulness, and it was that 
glow of fervent piety and prayer which, resting on the hearts 
of such men, becomes the nucleus of a great success in the 
blessed truths of religion. He came from the State of New 
Jersey, and he was rejoiced to find here more real and de- 
termined workers than he left in the East. The fact was, 
the people of the West had proved themselves more of the 
Yankee than the Yankees themselves; as for differences of 
opinion he said : 
“For modes of faith let senseless bigots fight ; 
He can’t be wrong whose life is in the right.” 


Mr. Dean gave an account of his experience in the West, of 
the meetings he had attended, and of the enthusiasm with 
which he felt possessed when he broke loose from school and 
started through the backwoods to preach the Gospel of Chris- 
tianity and truth. 

WittiaAm GReEEN#, Esq. of Cincinnati, having taken the 
chair, in the absence of the Rev. Dr. Hosmer, proceeded to 
state that he had a pleasing task to perform before adjourn- 
ment from this forenoon’s session. A number of the pu- 
pils of the Rev. Dr. Stebbins, who were present at this Con- 
ference, had handed to him a testimonial, accompanied with 
an Address, which they desired to present to their old friend 
and Professor at the School, who was taking part in their 
deliberations. 

The following communication was then read by Mr. 
Greene, who presented, in behalf of the signers, a set of sil- 
ver knives in a handsome morocco case. , 
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** Chicago, June 13, 1856. 
“¢ Rev. Dr. Stessins :— 


** Dear Sir, — You are about to retire from the important post 
which you have held for twelve years, and we believe that, if the 
words ‘ Well done, good and faithful servant! ’ were ever properly 
uttered to a human being, they may now be addressed to you. 

‘* Several of your old pupils in attendance upon the Western 
Conference of Unitarian Churches ask you to accept this as a slight 
token of the lively gratitude with which we shall ever cherish the 
memory of your fidelity as a teacher. Wherever you may go, our 
blessings and our prayers shall attend you. 

“Txomas J. Mumrorp, 
Wituram D. Hatey, 
Tuomas S. Lorurop, 
C. G. Warp, 

C. A. Sraptuss, 
L. C. Kesey, 
Joun Murray.” 


Dr. Stebbins had received no previous intimation of the 
intention of his former pupils, and his acknowledgments 
were given in words and with emotions which sunk deeply 
into the hearts of all present. May God ever reward him 
for his signal usefulness to scores of young men who have 
been prepared for the ministry under his watchful care! 

The session adjourned until three o’clock, P. M. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


At three o’clock the Conference was called to order by 
William Greene, Esq. The following Resolutions were then 
offered by the Rey. Dr. Eliot of St. Louis, and passed unan- 
imously, although the third called forth an animated debate. 

“‘ Resolved, That the original design of the Annual Conference 
was to increase the religious zeal of our churches, and personal 
religion of our members, and that, thus far, by the blessing of God, 
this end has been attained sufficiently for our reward and encour- 
agement. 
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‘¢ Resolved, That the minister of Jesus Christ who would suc- 
ceed in the West must be willing to labor in season and out of 
season, ‘ come life or come death,’ for his Master’s sake. 

“* Resolved, That one of the first steps in the organization of 
new societies should be the administration of the Lord’s Supper, 
thus making the religious element the prominent idea, and building 
on Christ as the corner-stone of the Church. 

“* Resolved, That regular meetings for prayer and religious con- 
ference should be held in every congregation, however small, as an 
indispensable means of spiritual life and growth. 

‘« Resolved, That the Sunday School is the nursery of the 
Church, and that the religious education of children should be so 
directed, that, as they come to mature years, they shall be led by 
an easy progress, and as a natural result, to the communion-table 
of Christ.” 

Rey. Mr. Shippen’s Report was then presented, published 
in the New York Christian Inquirer. The following reso- 
lutions appended to the Report were read, the discussion of 
which occupied the whole evening. 

1st. That the Church is the embodiment of Christian dis- 
cipleship and activity, and should be recognized as co-exten- 
sive with the parish. 

2d. By recognizing and fulfilling a practical mission, the 
Church would gain a more thorough fellowship and vitality 
within, and win a larger respect and confidence in the world 
at large. 

The debate developed a unanimity of feeling upon the 
subject, and the hour of adjournment having arrived, the 
Conference separated to meet the next morning. 


SaturpDAY, JuNE 141TH. 


The Conference was called to order at half past nine 
o'clock. On motion of the Secretary, the rules were sus- 
pended for half an hour to give opportunity for remarks 
from Eastern brethren, Ruy. A. B. FULLER responded. 
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An invitation was received from the Rock Island Railroad 
Company to participate in an excursion over that road, 
which was gratefully accepted. 

On resuming the regular business, the Report of the 
Executive Committee was presented by Rev. J. H. Hry- 
WoOopD. 


REPORT oF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTER. 


The~ Executive Committee would respectfully present the fol- 
lowing as their annual statement : — 

From the accompanying reports of the Treasurer, it will be 
seen tlfat the contributions to the Conference during the past year, 
inclusive of a small balance in the Treasurer’s hands at its com- 


mencement, have been ; : : $ 2,765.44 
Its appropriations during the year oe been. BI d.08 
Leaving in the Treasurer’s hands a balance of . $ 186.36 


The Treasurer’s report, which is full and explicit, shows that 
the appropriations have been made for these several purposes: To 
aid new churches and missionaries ; to assist students at the Mead- 
ville Theological School ; to diffuse valuable books and tracts; and 
to meet the current expenses of the Conference. 4 

Tt affords your Committee much pleasure to be able to state that 
they have every reason to believe that the appropriations made 
have been productive of real and enduring good. The churches 
and missionaries aided have proved themselves worthy of aid by 
their energy, perseverance, and earnest devotion to the work con- 
fided to them. ‘The books and tracts have been received with 
interest and gratitude, and the Meadville School now, as always, 
commends itself to the confidence of the Conference. 

The year’s experience has confirmed and strengthened the testi- 
mony borne by the previous years to the invaluable service which 
the Conference renders to all connected with it. Through its in- 
strumentality, our churches have come to know and to love each 
other. A spirit of sympathy and fraternal affection has been 
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awakened, which has inspirited and blessed all our hearts. We 
have verified the precious words of the Saviour, that it is more 
blessed to give than to receive, and certainly we have been more 
than doubly blessed, for we-have all had the privilege both of 
giving and receiving; and if some of our nuinber have, through 
the providence of God, been enabled to make pecuniary contribu- 
tions, not indeed by any means as large as they would desire, but 
which have somewhat facilitated the accomplishment of the objects 
proposed, they have been a thousand-fold repaid ; —no, not repaid, 
but rewarded by the spirit of self-sacrifice and Christian devoted- 
ness which they have witnessed in the men and churches occupy- 
ing the missionary field, and which they fondly trust has imparted 
itself, and will more and more impart itself, to all who witness it, 
and are profoundly grateful for it. We are all beneficiaries of the 
Conference. It isan inestimable benefactor to every church con- 
nected with it. 

And if the experience of the past year is gratifying, still more 
cheering is the prospect for the years tocome. From all quarters 
do we hear of awakening interest in Liberal Christianity. Assur- 
ances are daily, almost hourly, given us, that there are multitudes 
whom no man can number hungering and thirsting for the spirit- 
ual nourishment which Christianity, as understood and presented 
by our churches, can richly give. We do not undervalue the 
services which other denominations and religious associations are 
rendering to the cause of the religion which is dear to all our 
hearts. They are all acting according to their conscientious con- 
victions of truth and duty, and to every honest and earnest laborer 
in Christ’s vineyard, by whatever name he may be known, we bid 
God-speed. But a special work is given to us to do, —a work 
intimately connected with the spiritual life and happiness of souls, 
to whom the truths presented by Unitarian Christians are as the 
bread of life, angels’ food. Man liveth not by bread alone, but 
by every word of God. On all sides we hear the cry for that soul- 
sustaining word. ‘The demand is for living men and living books. 

Many are the towns and villages, scattered through this vast 
Western country, which are now ready and eager to have churches 
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founded en the basis of Liberal Christianity. In Lafayette, Ind., 
our friends have given assurance of their wishes and purposes, by 
subscribing $600 at once towards paying the salary of a minister, 
and guaranteeing a good place for worship. In Burlington, Dav- 
enport, Muscatine, and Dubuque, Iowa, Springfield and Galena, 
Ill., St. Paul, Min., and many other places, churches could 
speedily be formed, had we only men enough to minister to them. 
The great need now is of earnest, self-sacrificing, Christ-loving 
men. Such men, no matter in what numbers they may appear, 
can find constant employment. The field is white for the harvest. 

It appears to your Committee that the wisest plan for the Con- 
ference in the distribution of the money contributed is, while 
turning a deaf ear to no earnest cry for aid, to render the most 
efficient aid possible every year to such churches as manifest most 
Christian vitality, and which afford best promise of soon becoming 
able to sustain themselves, and to lend a helping hand to others. 

Your Committee would also most earnestly recommend to the 
Conference the employment of one or more Colporteurs, who shall 
devote their time to preaching, as they find opportunity, and to 
circulating religious books. 

In this connection your Committee, in behalf of the Confer- 
ence, would heartily thank the American Unitarian Association 
for the noble effort which it is now making to supply the whole 
country with most valuable religious works, — efforts which we 
are sure all our churches will appreciate, and will do all in their 
power to render successful. And gratefully would we acknowl- 
edge the kindly interest manifested in that Association by de- 
voting so large a space in its Quarterly Journal to the publication 
of the Annual Report of the Conference. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


- The report haying been adopted, Rev. Dr. Error moved 
the following resolutions : — 
«* Resolved, That the contributions from the churches to the 


general fund shall hereafter be sent to the Treasurer as early as 
possible in the year, and the Secretary be instructed to address the 
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pastors of all the churches connected with the Conference, urging 
upon them the importance of complying with this recommenda- 
tion. 

“© Resolved, That the Executive Committee be instructed to em- 
ploy one or more itinerant missionaries, or Colporteurs, as in their 
discretion the means of the Conference may justify and occasion 
may demand, whose duty it shall be to distribute and sell books 
and tracts in the districts to which they are appointed. 

“¢ Resolved, That the call for assistance in building the church 
at Peoria is worthy of special consideration, and although the 
funds of the Conference are not large enough to justify an appro- 
priation to the purpose, that the several churches belonging to the 
Conference be solicited to render the assistance which is absolute- 
ly needful for its suecess.”’ 


The resolutions passed unanimously. 


‘ 
Mr. SHIPPEN’Ss RESOLUTIONS. 


The resolutions moved by Rev. Mr. Shippen yesterday 


were taken from the table, and, by request of the mover, 
withdrawn. 


ANTIOCH COLLEGE. 


The following report on Antioch College was presented 
by Rev. Dr. SteBBuys, and on motion adopted : — 


“The undersigned, who presented the condition of Antioch 
College to the consideration of the Conference last year, and on 
which action was then taken, respectfully presents the following 
statement of its affairs since that time, and his connection with 
them : — 

“‘The undersigned had proposed to raise $25,000 to aid in 
freeing the College from debt, if within a time specified it should 
appear that the scholarship holders had raised and paid in a sum 
sufficient, with this $25,000, to liquidate all claims against the 
College. It was also further conditioned, that sufficient funds 
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should be provided to insure the continuance of the educational 
departments of the College ; that the charter should be so amend- 
ed as to prevent the accumulation of debt, the frequent and entire 
change in the Board of Trustees, and the ease with which the 
charter itself might be amended. 

‘* A committee was appointed to consider and report upon my 
proposition, and the state of the College generally. This com- 
mittee reported that they would recommend that the Unitarians of 
the country raise $ 25,000 for the purpose of aiding in the pay- 
ment of the above debt, the money to be paid on condition : — 

*€1. That satisfactory evidence be given that the remaining por- 
tion of the debt, be it more or less, has been paid by the Christian 
denomination, and that the $ 25,000 so subscribed and paid will 
free the College from debt, and leave its property entirely unen- 
cumbered. 

‘© 2. That the act of incorporation be so amended as to forbid 
the future contraction of debt by the College. 

‘© 3. That scholarships be issued to the subscribers of said 
$25,000, or some other security of a satisfactory character given 
for the fulfilment of the above conditions. / 

‘The committee further recommended, as I had requested, 
that persons should be appointed to receive these funds when col- 
lected by me, and see them applied when the conditions were 
fulfilled. 

‘¢ As the scholarship holders did not fulfil my conditions, and 
as the committee in theirs had not limited the raising of the fund 
to them exclusively, I felt authorized to act on the broader basis 
of the committee, and, upon invitation of the Board of Trustees, 
met them at the College in October, 1855, to devise means for 
paying the College debts. 

- «The utmost harmony prevailed at the meeting, and all the 
changes in the charter which had been proposed were made, and 
each contributor of $100 or upwards was permitted to have the 
same right of voting in the affairs of the College as was had by a 
scholarship holder. 

“Tt was found, however, that the debt had eps inereased be- 
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yond the interest thereon by about $ 18,000, which had been 
transferred, before the Board of Trustees came into power, from 
the endowment fund to the building fund, and which transference 
had been discovered but a short time previously to that meeting. 
It was some consolation to know that this $ 18,000 was owed to 
the endowment fund, and when raised would enrich the College, 
and not outsiders; still it must be obtained by subscriptions from 
the public. I declinéd to add anything to the amount promised by 
the Unitarians, but intimated that, when the debts were all liqui- 
dated, perhaps the Unitarians would render further aid in furnish- 
ing an endowment for educational purposes. 

‘¢ Tt was estimated that the whole indebtedness, April 1, 1856, 
would be $110,000. This sum was to be raised in the following 
manner: $25,000 were pledged by the Unitarians ; $ 30,000 were 
to be raised by the Christians west of Pennsylvania; $30,000, 
by those between Ohio and New England; and $25,000, in New 
England. And the Trustees resolved that, if the whole sum, or 
very near it, was not raised by the Ist of April, 1856, they would 
give up their charter. ~ 

‘* Renewed exertions were made to raise the funds, but several 
causes, among which was the severe winter, prevented success ; 
and a meeting was called in New York city the last of January, 
1856, which I did not attend, to see what could be done in the 
crisis. It was found that the subscriptions and pledges fell short 
of the amount which the Christians were to raise, from $ 30,000 
to $35,000, their portion of the debt being $85,000. 

‘* ‘To meet this deficiency, three bonds were given by reliable 
men, one for each section before named, to pay any balance which 
might remain due from their respective sections on the Ist of April, 
1856. If they didnot pay the balance in cash on that day, they 
were to pay seven per cent interest on it till they did pay it, which 
must be within two years at the furthest. The bondsmen, how- 
ever, reserved to themselves whatever donations or bequests should 
be made to the College, till they should be entirely reimbursed 
in both principal and interest. So that if enough had not been 
subscribed or bequeathed to the College during these two years 
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which the balance might remain unpaid, still longer time might 
be given to solicit and retain bequests. 

‘* These bonds were not valid unless all the parties gave a sim- 
ilar bond, or paid in the full quota on April Ist. 

*¢ Such a bond I could not give, nor did I feel authorized to 
attempt to raise the $ 25,000 under those circumstances. It seemed 
to me that the conditions imposed by the Conference had not been 
met. Mine most certainly had not been. I therefore declined 
acting further on the subject. 

*<'Two gentlemen in New York, however, whose interest was 
equalled by their wealth, gavea bond for the $25,000, and the 
collections are going on. 

‘¢ Should they succeed, as it is confidently believed by the 
friends of the College that they will, I am as desirous as ever 
that the Unitarians should raise the $ 25,000. 

‘¢ All which is respectfully submitted. 
‘‘Rourus P. Sressins.”’ 


LIBERAL CHRISTIANITY FUND. 


The following report was received and accepted from the 
Disburser of the Liberal Christianity Fund. 


‘¢The Disburser of the Fund for Liberal Christianity would 
report, for the information of the Western Unitarian Conference, 
that the income of the fund for the fiscal year 1855-6 has been 
$ 1,000. 

¢¢ Out of this there has been paid towards the salary of one min- 
ister in Ohio, $75; and towards the salary of another in Illinois, 
$75; and for 31 libraries, each of the value of $25, which have 
been appropriated to young ministers in New York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin, $775. There 
has also been appropriated towards a permanent Ministerial Li- 
brary for a Society in Illinois, $25; and there is on hand await- 
ing appropriation $50. : 

‘* Freperick HvuipEKoper.”’ 

‘© Meadville, June '7, 1856. 
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Kansas MATTERS. 


Rey. A. H. Conant presented the following, which after 
several hours’ discussion were withdrawn by the mover, in 
order to observe the rule, not to make the voice of the ma- 
jority the law of the Conference. The opposition was not 
to the Resolutions, or to the discussion of the topics, but to 
taking a legislative action. 


‘* Whereas, enormous outrages have been committed against 
our brethren of the Church in Kansas, and one whom we love as a 
Christian and statesman has been violently stricken down in the 
National Capital, we heartily respond to the sentiment of the 
American Unitarian Association, and adopt the resolutions passed 
at their late annual session in Boston, with only the change of 
name to make them our own. 

‘© Resolved, That the members of the Western Conference of 
Unitarian Churches here gathered, express their strong indignation 
in view of the outrages to which the freemen of Kansas have been 
and are subjected, and likewise our strong sympathy with our 
brethren in that Territory, in this hour of their oppression and 
trial. 

‘* Resolved, 'That we who are here present in this meeting of 
the Western Conference of Unitarian Churches offer our deepest 
sympathies with Senator Sumner, and while admiring his manly 
course, and indignant at the barbarity of the slave power which 
has attempted to silence him by a brutal outrage, we pray that he 
may soon be restored again to his commanding position of influ- 
ence before the American people.”’ 


Mr. Borden of Peoria offered the following amendment 
to the second resolution : — 


“© Resolved, That while it is not the province of this Conference 
to express any political opinion, we nevertheless wish to utter our 
heartfelt sympathy with Senator Sumner, a Christian brother, and 
our grief and indignation at the outrage committed upon his per- 
son while in the discharge of his duties in the Senate of the 
United States.”’ 
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Pending the discussion of these resolutions, the Confer- 


ence adjourned. 


SaTuRDAY AFTERNOON. 


The Conference was called to order at half past 3 o’clock. 
The discussion of the above resolutions terminated, as above 
stated, in their withdrawal. 


Next SEssIon. 


Rey. W. G, Eliot, on behalf of the church at Alton, in- 
vited the Conference to hold its next session in that place. 
The invitation was unanimously accepted. ‘The Conference 
then proceeded to the election of the officers for the ensu- 
ing year. The following gentlemen were re-elected :— 

President, Rev. Dr. Hosmer of Buffalo. Vice-Presi- 
dents, William Greene of Cincinnati, and S. A Ranlett. 
Recording Secretary, W. D. Haley. Corresponding Sec- 
retary, A. A. Livermore. Treasurer, William Goodman. 
Executive Committee, J. H. Heywood, N. P. Sprague, 
W. G. Eliot, U. T. Howe, and Artemas Carter. 

Thanks were unanimously passed to the Chicago Daily 
Tribune for its courtesy in reporting the proceedings of the 
Conference. Thanks were also passed to the proprietors of 
the Tremont House, to the Young Men’s Association, to the 
Galena and Chicago Union, the Rock Island, and the Alton 
and Chicago Railroad Companies, for the courteous manner 
in which they had favored the members of the Conference. 
The thanks of the Conference were unanimously passed to 
Messrs. Burley, Beecher, and Gray, the gentlemen forming 
the Committee of Reception, and to those citizens who had 
extended their hospitality to the members of the Conference 


and its invited guests. 
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On motion of Mr. Steele of Buffalo, the following resolu- 
tion was unanimously adopted : — 

“ Resolved, That the Conference approve the project for 
establishing a newspaper as proposed by the American Uni- 
tarian Association, and explained to this Conference by 
Rey. Dr. Lothrop.” 

An affectionate tribute was passed to the memory of the 
year’s dead; in which reference was made to Mrs. Mum- 
ford and Mrs. Kelsey, by Rev. J. H. Heywood, and to 
Mann Butler, Esq., by W. G. Eliot. 

Prayer was offered by Rev. Dr. Hosmer, the President, 
and after singing the Doxology, the Conference adjourned. ° 


